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“THE POOR GIRL HAS BEEN CRUELLY MURDERED!” SaID THE DOCTOR, SERIOUSLY. 


TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE. 


=—20 i 


CHAPTER L 


Tt was @ commonplacs street in an unfashion- 
#ole euburb of South London. The houses all 
bore a striking family resemblance to each other ; 
i was eminently respectable and even geateel. 
Most of the tenants let lodgiogs, many of them 
Were their own landlords, having purchased the 
little red-brick structures by patient instalments 
through a building society; perhaps this had 
Something to do with the ultra-respectability of 
Meyfield-road. It was never known to, boast a 
‘Oy by night” among its inhabitants, and a 
mau in por session never took charge of one of 
bs little houses, 


cteady and hard-working, though poor and in- 
sufferably dull, . i” 


j suburban road which leads nowhere; the vory | 
| fact of ite being what people call “ bliad” means | 


| that no one goes up or down ib who has not 
| business at one of the sixty odd houses ; window- 
| gazing under such circumstances ceases to be 
‘amusing, siace 9 strange paseer-by is almost 
| unknown, 

Aud yet a girl stood gazing at the window of 
No, 40 as though she could never gaze enough. 
| Tae front eitting-room had a bay-window, in 
| which stood a small table filled with flowsring 
| plants—-a fashion much iu vogue in Mayfield- 
| road—but this hai been pushed aside eo that ib 
| might not obstruct the view. 
| The girl might have been twenty-two, perhaps 
| less, for the anxious, eager expression of her 


| face gave it a careworn air, which might detract 


! 
j 


from ber youth ; for the rest she was very pretty, | i 
‘ , : | for her, . 
‘0, the inhabitants of Mayfield-road were | thing wanting in the mouth, She had dark-blue | 


and would have been beautiful but for a some- 


eyes with long black lashes and delicately veined 





from anxiety or ill-health, the white pre. 
dominsted. 

A charming creature, only there waa an air of 
diecontent which marred her face, You had 
only to look at ber once to know that she was in 
trouble ; that she yearned desperately for somo- 
thing beyond her veach; but a second glance 
would have made you wonder whether that 
object once gained ehe woul! have been hapjy 
To he alwaye longivg for the uuattainable was a 
phase of Ariine Marstou’s very nature, and one 
which madé her anything but a comfort to her 
aister and companicn, Phillis, who, however, with 


| a rare unselfishness, loved the giri all the better 


for the constant care ale gave her. 

There was but one year between them ; but 
Phil had “ mothered”” Arline ever since she was 
ten years old, and would buve laid dowa her life 


It was a very ordinary little story; their 
mother died when Phil was ten years old, their 


| lids, Her hair was a bright, suuny chestaut ; | father soon followed her, leaving his children to 


There is nothing to equal the dulness of a | her complexion pink aud white, though just now, | their auct, with directions that the little money 
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he could give them should be spent in giving 
them a good education and launching them in 
come career where they might earn their own 
living. 

Miss Marston carried out her brother's views 
to the letter. Phillis, who bad a@ natural gift 

1” music and languages, became a visiting gov- 
ernes, and earved a very fair salary as things 
go in these overcrowded days. xy we 

Arline had been intended to follow her sister's 
example, but it was discovered she lacked the 
staidness which enabled Phillis to travel. slove 
and meed all kinds of pecple without moles 
tation. 

She wae “too pretty ” for a visiting governess, 
her sister said, fondly; and eo, the kind old 
aunt having by this time been called away Arline 
tried her fate as a lady-clerk, but she did not 
stay eiz mouths, the Jong hours tired her; next, 
she went as resident; governess in the country, 
was fairly happy, and stayed two years; finally, 
leaving euddenly ad a minute’s notice, for a 
resson she either cold not or would not explain 
to her sister, only asserting that Mrs, Carleton 
was a nasty old cat, and she should not apply to 
her for a reference, 

Artine had now been home (she cailed Mayfield- 
road home) six weeks. Phillie was weary of 
finding advertisements for her to answer ; nothing 
ever cime of ib, and the elder sister did not like 
to be too Insietent, lest Arline should fancy she 
rrudged her a share of her earnings, 

Nor Phil’s own part she loved her sister so 
well she would have been thankful to keep her 
alwaye with her, but Arline was.an elemend of 
ciscord in the houee, She quarrelled with the 
landlady, gave double the trouble her sister did, 
complained perpotually of the dulnees of . her 
lob, and yet burst Into teara if Phil. tried to 
persuada her to write to Mrs, Carleton for a 
reference, the lack of which the elder gir) fancied 
must be the cause of Arline’s remaining 20 long 
among the unemp!oyed. 

Apd Arline’s gaze on this hot July afternoon 
had a real object. She was watching the post 
mao om his rounds, as she had watched him 
newrly a huadred times. 

Poor girl, there was some excuse for her dis. 
content and ill-humour. She was in grievous 
trouble, she was keeping « secret from her sister, 
and ita burden seemed well-nigh crushing her to 
the ground 

She never answered one of the advertisements 
Phil poluted out to her ; she had not the slightest 
inteation of taking another situacion even if she 
could get one; she was In a terrible straight, 
there was only one person in all the world who 
could help her, and from him she heard nothing, 
iu epite of repented apper!s so piteous, that they 
might have touched a heart of stone. 

The postman passed No. 40 with lofty neglect, 
and Arline flung herself into a shabby arm-chair 
arc sobbed ag though her very heart would 
break, 

“Ob, it iz eruel, cruel,” murmured the poor 
girl in her anguish ; “what am I to do} what 
wi!l become of me 1] daven’t tell Phillie, I simply 
daren’t,” 


she cried until her head ached, and her eyes 
burnt verribly they seemed to have no more 
tears isft. Then she grew calmer; slowly; 
vaguely it came home to her that Phil had never 
spoken an unkind word to her in all their lives, 
that it would be better to trust to her sister's 
devoted love than to go op bearing her bitter 
burden in silence, 

She had almost resolved to confide in Phillis, 
when alond double knock at the door ard the 
entrance of a visitor disturbed her reverie. 

Mrs. Tudor, the lady in question, had known 
the Marstons for years, and bad liked them ex- 
tremely till her eldest son became engaged to 

*hillis ; there was no possible objection to make; 
she knew the girl to be good, true and loving, 
and a governess earning a handsome ealary was 
certainly the equal of a city clerk earning a hun- | 
dred a year; but Mrs, Tudor did not want Dick | 
to marry at all, and if he must get engaged she | 
would have preferred someone with brotiers and | 
a large circle of friends, so as to help her own | 
" She did not exactly refuse | 
) tue engagement, but ehe had never | 





Srla? hances 


her consent + 


been cordial about it, and since Arline’s return 
she had been less so ; not that there waa any 
talk of an early marriage, Dick was prudent and 
would wait for awhile. 

“How do you do!” she eaid, taking in at a 
glance Arline’s flushed cheeks and swollen eye- 
lids; “ have you heard of a situation yet ?” 

Toe point-blank question irritated Arline. 

“T have not wade any plans at present. Phillis 
will not be-in til eix; Mra, Tudor, it’ her late 
Gay.” 

"She is most industrious; really I wonder 
you like to be a burden fo her.” 

"I don’t know that. six weeks’ visit makes me 
a burden, At apy rate ii is no businese of 
‘yours, declared Arline, 

“Indirectly it affects me,” replied the widow. 
“Tf Phillie has two to keep instead of one she 
will grow ill with over work, besides being un- 
able to save a trifle towarde the future. I think 
your quartering yourself on her most selfish, and 
if she bad a proper regard for my son it would 
never have happened.” 

Arline smiled provokingly, She had always 
detested Mis. Tudor, and thought privately her 
sister was far too good for Dick, 

“TL think she cares only too much for Dick,” 
said Arline; ‘but that is not the point, Their 
engagement may give you a claim to meddle 
with Pail, but not with me,” 

* By all accounts that’s quite as well for me,” 
said the widow, tartly. “1 bave heard that the 
reason you left Mra, Carletom wea not much to 
your credit,” 

“Tf you have come here $s insult me ¥ had 
rather you left the house.” 

Tahal) do my duty,” vridled the widow: ‘If 
there isno one else to look after you you poor, 


| foolish girl, I muet speak a word of warning.” 


Arline rose, 

* Will you leave the room, or shall 1?” 

"Oh, 1 will go,” said Mra, Tador, spitefully. 
"Only don’t fancy I shall pub up with such 
treatment. Jf Jick is to marry your sister, 
vou'll have to keep a civil tongue in your head 
to his mother. [Dut there's nob much chance of 
their marrying, poor things, with you on their 

anda,” 


She was gone. 

Arline flung herself into a chair witha sigh 
of relief, but the wordy warfare had cost/her sore, 
She was panticg for breath, the biue veins in her 
forehead stood outlike purple corde, She looked 
as though she had been through some terrible 
ordeal and been shaken by {t. 

And the worst wae that Mrs. Tudor’s taunts 
had made Arline’change her reeolution of confid- 
ing in her sister. She could count on Phil's 
love aud sympathy, bub was she sure Phil would 
keep the secret from her lover § 

** No, it would never do,”* thought the poor 
girl, miserably. “ Phil would tell Dick, and his 
horrid old mother would soon get it out of Bim: 
But what can Ido? I can’t go on like this, the 
deception is killing me.” 

It was early still, Afternoons are very long 
when dinner is over at a quarter past one and 
tea is not ready till six. Arline put on a sailor 
hat and a sma!! black cape, then she went out 
into the eunshine, which somehow always seemed 
brighter when she was beyond the narrow limits 
of Mayfield-road. 

She walked very slowly. She was not used to 
regular exercise for one thing, and for another 
she was a good deal shaken by the scene ehe had 
just gone through, 

She turned her steps to the l’ree Library, and 
obtaining a gazetteer from one of the abeives sat 
down to study it, 

She kaew exactly what she wanted to discover, 
and soon found the Gesired place. 

“A market town of five thousand inhabitants; 
then there must be lodgings to be had,” she mut- 
tered to herself. ‘I wonder what the railway 
fare is. Perhaps it would be possible to return 
the same day,” , 

But it was a long journey with several changes, 
and in the end Ariine gave wp the hope of 
getting there avd back during Phil’s hours of 
absence, She examined a “Bradehaw'’ care- 


fully, and jotted down a few particulare of the 
trains. 








Next she took out her purse and examined its 
contente. Very little; only a few silver coins, 
not amounting to & sovereign, Must she 
apply to Phil, or was there gome other way} She 
overtook her sister at the gate of No. 40, and they 
went in together, Tea was ready, and they were 
soon partaking of it. 

There was not the least resemblauce between 
the sisters. : Phil was taller and more largely 
made than Arline, She had not the latter's 
fragile appearence or fairy-like proportions, 

She was of middie height and graceful figure, 
She had nice brown eyes and dark hair. . I: was 
& good true fece if you looked into {b, but it 
lackéd. the dainty. charm of her sister's, The 
children Phil taught always said “ Miss Marston 
was so nice,” and the homely adjective just 
suited her. 

“Tam so glad you have been out, dear,” she 
said, affectionately to Arline; “it can’t be good 
for you to stay all day in these little rooms, Did 
you gofari” . 

“ Not very far. How bright you look, Phil.” 

“TI feel bright,” said Phil, cheerfully, ‘‘} 
have heard of four fresh pupils for néat term.” 

“I don’t know how you will fit them in,” said 
Arline, who wasin a mood to look on-the black 
side; “‘and after all what’s the good of toiling 
sof What difference does it make? You'll etilj 
be poor and looked down on,” 

“You must be ill to talk so, dear,” said Phil. 
**J don’t feel poor, and I never knew that I 
was looked down upon, Tam very happy in my 
work, and———” here she blushed and looked at 
her engagement ring, a poor little turquoise 
affair—" don’b you see I can work hard cheer- 
fully now I know it will not last all my life; but 
some day I shall have a dear little home of my 
own,” 


‘* You'll be miserable if you marry Dick Tu- 
dor,” cried Arline, impstuously ; “ his mother 
will drive you frantic.” 

“Oh! Mrs, Tudor means well,” said Phil 
“and if she seems trying remember elie has had 
® hard life.” 

“ Shescame. here to-dsy, Phil, and insulted me. 
She said. I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
being a on you.” 

“ She doesn’t understand,” said Phil, warmly ; 
‘‘you are no burden. I Jove to have you, only I 
am always feeling you would be happier with 
something to veal a life, It must be very 
dreary to sit here alone all . 

“ Well, it’s only what you do in the holidays.’ 

Phil did not reply that rest after toil was not 
the same as constant {dleness, She changed the 
subject with a tact epecially ber own. 

* Do you know this is my last week of lessons, 
Arline? Saturday is the first of and 
when once lage sti iz over you and I will 

to the sea together.” 
at rline shook ber head. 

* You can’t afford it, Phil. Besides, I shouldn’t 
care to go with the Tudors,” 

We will go by ourselves, you jealous child.” 

“Then you'll fret at being without Dick, snd 


| I know his holiday is in August,” 


“ Yes, it begins on Saturday. He is going on 
a cycling tour with an office friend.” x 

“And you put up with such neglect? Pil, 
you have no pride! ’ 

“ Arline, don’t you see it just fits in for you 
an me to go away together, and a eycling tour 
will do Dick all the good in the world.” 

TY don’t see that he wants doing good to ; he’s 
as strong as a horse,” 

Phil sighed. There were times when her little 
sister tried her terribly. 

“ We'll have such a nice time, Arline. We 
might etarp on Tuesday. Shall we go to Broad. 
stairs or Clacton?” a 

We'll settle ip on Suuday,” said Arline, 
gravely ; “but I should like to go somewhere 
where I had never been before.” 

** So should I.” 

“Y cuppose Friday will be your last day of 
lessons till September, Phil?” 

‘No, Thursday. My Friday pu have 
taken wing. After Thursday night, Arline, you'll 
have a surfeit of my society.” 

‘You've been very good to me, Phil,” sald the 
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younger gitl, gently ; ‘I know I don't deserve it ; 
hat T do love you, though I worry you.” 

Phil kissed her, and said never a word of her 
uaving met Mrs; Tudor and heard her version of 
the interview, just as she had naver hinted to 
Arline that Dick (urged thereto, no doubt, by 
his mother), was always asking when her sister 
sould leave Mayfield road, 

The lovers aad well-nigh quarrelled only last 
veek on the subject, and this was why Dick was 
goiug to epend kis holiday in a way which would 
event even a day of it being devoted to his 





Aincle, . 

Pail was very fond of Dick ; they had been i d 
and girl lovers long ago, but not even his 
wishes weighed with her against the sister she 
idolized, 

Thursday broke,a cloudless summer's day, and 
Arline seemed in the maddest, merriest epirits all 
through breakfast. Phil looked at her In amaze- 
ment, and then supposed ib was the thought 
of going to the sea which had so cheered her, 

“ This is the last time I shall have to leaye you 
alone for seven weeks,’ she said, when Arline 
gave her a roll of musie and her sunshade, 
“Tam quite looking forward to the holidays,” 

“T wish you'd kiss me,” said Arline, her gay 
mood somehow vanishing, and a tear paren Hy 
her eyes, “And oh, Pail, promise me just this, 
that you'll love me always, whatever happens,” 

"You foolish child, of course I shall, my own 
pretty sister.” 

“T'm glad I'm pretty,” said Arline simply ; 
“now you must go, but first wish me good 
luck; don’t ask auy questions, for there’s no 
time to answer them. Just wish me ‘Good 
luck,’ ” 

And the idea which came to Phil was that 
Arline was going to apply for some situation, 
and meant to tell her nothing till the matter 
was decided, She kissed her fondly, and said 
brightly,— 

“All euccess attend you, sister mine!” then 
she went out into the narrow road, walking 
blithely along to her daily toil. 

Arline watched her until she was out of sizht, 
then she shut the door and went back to their 
little sittingroom, woudering what would have 
Leppened before she and Phillis met again, 


CHAPTER If. 
Somewrsre in the east of England there is ar 
old-fashioned country town but little known to 
pours = live outside itsfown particular neigh- 
suThood, 
Perhaps the railway company’s. neglect con- 
splred to make Hillington a stranger to the 


outside world. It had existed without a railway 
station till far on in the ’eighties, when o new 


line being constructed to provide extra means | 


of access to a popular seaside resort it suddenly 
cams into the heads of’ the joter of the 
echeme to make a station at ton. 

_ The residents of the last-named ‘place were 
divided in their opinion of this step. Of course 
ii saved time not to have to drive six miles to 
Bentley, when they wanted to goby rail. But 
then they had driven those six miles’ all their 
lives. Besides, if it was now so easy to get to 
London and Ipswich what would become of the 
Millogton shops, which had done @ large trade 
for twenty miles round ? 

_ But the constractors of the line were merciful ; 
they did not pull down any of the picturesque 
old houses, and they pub thelr station where it 
could not epoil the view, and on the whole the 
vultngton people were contented. 

‘t wae not the town’s people who gave them. 
seives Sirs, but there were a goodly sprinkling of 
county families scattered sf it; in fact 
Hillington was intengely aristocratic, conservative, 
and—which does not alwaye follow—prosperous ; 
landowners lived on their estates, and spent 
their money there, from which it followed that 
the town was thriving and prosperous, 

Lord Hillington, of course, was the chief person 
of the neighbourbood ; for rank and Influence be 
waa unrivalled, but in wealth Mrs. Rivers, of 
Bankside, and Mr, Carston, of the Hall, ran him 
very close, / 


Ia popularity, however, the Earl came off first, 
for the Oarstons had only been in the county 4 
year or two, and were looked down on as 
parvenues; and Mra. Rivers was one o! those 
fretful, discontented women who are a misery to 
themselves and their friends, She was only 
tolerated for the sake of her daughter, the 
sweetest girl m the place, 

Meta Rivers was twenty, and she had lived for 
six years under circumstances which would have 
warped the temper and depressed the spirits of 
many a girl. 

Her father died when she was fourteen ; he 
hhd worshipped the ground she walked op, and 
been companion, friend, and parent in one, It 
was well known in Hillington that his marriage 
had been miserably unhappy ; that his wife had 
accepted him only for his wealth, and never 
troubled herself to try and make his home 
bright or cheerful ; his daughter was the sun- 
beam of his life, and yet, with the procrastination 
which ofien mare a _mau's whole character, he 
‘Neglected to provide for Meta’s future, and when 
he died suddenly’ no will could be found, except 


when he still believed his wife all that was 
noble. 

By this will he left Bankeide, its furniture, 
plate and ornaments, in fact everything he had 
in the world, to his dear wife, Juliet, for her 
natural life, to revert at her death to his eldest 
child, or to be at her own disposal if be died 
childless. J 

With some women, ali power being left in 
their hands, this would only have made them the 
more generous ; but Mrs. Rivers had been madly 
jealous of her own child for years, and now she 
grudged every penny spent ou Meta, and seemed 
to take a onl Gantare in depriving the child 
of the indulgences suited to her position. 

There was no one to interfere ; Mr. Rivera had 
been the last of his family except a sister, in 
America ; there seemed no relation on either side 
to help Meta; besides, the movey was Mrs. 
Rivere’s, and she was her child’s legal guardian, 
80, perhaps, no relations would have availed, 

Lad Flin gto” did her best for her old 
friend’s daughter. She proposed that Meta 
should join her own girls in their lessons, sharing 
all their advantages free of charge, aud to thiv 
Mrs. Rivers gave a grudging consent. 

“She has been ruined by over-indulgence. A 
cheap school, where they underetood discipline, 
would be the best place for her, bub since you 
urge it as a personal favour I cannot refuse,” 

n like manner every pleasure that came into 
Meta’s life she oWed to strangers. Her mothor 
provided her with clothes, food, and shelter, but 
nothing more ; she exercised an almost tyrannical 
authority over the girl, and was ay unkind to 
her as she possibly could be, 

The Ear! and Countess looked om troubled for 
their favourite, and boping that whea Meta 
came of age a happy marriage might free her 
from her bondage; meanwhile they did all they 
could, but they little guessed tae humiliations 
Mrs, Rivers heaped upon her daughter. 

It was a ecorching afternoon in late July, and 
Meta had bsen despatched by her mother to buy 


the one made immediately after his marriage, | 


| “There’s no one of that name in Hillingtoa, 
| miss; there might be in some of the villages 
round, though I never heard of it before,” 

"But I koow that Mr. Ashiyu lives at Hili- 
ington,” persisted the stranger, aud there crept 
& shade of petulance into her voice; “he has 
lived here for years with his father and mother.” 

The post-mistrasa shook her head, but answered 
civilly enough,-— 

"J think you are mistaken, mias; I've been 
here a matter of twelve years, but I never heard 
the name before,” 

She kept her temper edmlralily ; 40 overtaxed 
London official might have dismissed the query 
sharply enough; but Mrs, Austin was rather inter- 
estec at the stranger's persistency ; there was 
sometHing romantic in the incident, and out of 
the line of ordinary business. 

Neither she nor Meta were prepared for the 
effect of the reply on she young lady; she grew 
pale a3 death, and asked iu a voice almost choked 
by § ybe — 

* Are you quite sura?”’ 

“Tam positive there’s no femily of that name 
Hillington, Miss ; there might be somewhere 
round, though I doubt it; seeing all letters pass 
through my hands, If you're making any eta) 
here I might ask the letter-carriera in the cat- 
lying villages if you like.” 

“ T want to stay here,” answered the stranger, 
“if Tecan find any apartments,” 

“There's plenty, Miss,” answered Mrz, Austin, 
“if you’re not se) on grand ones,” 

Mota Rivers bad finished her purchases now, 
and was ready to leave the shop; she could not 
help addressing the lonely girl who seemed so 
troubled and sad, 

“T know of some lodgings quite near here, [ 
will show you the way to them, if you like.” 

The two wont out together; the girl who 
must some day, if she outlived her mother, be 
the mistress of Bankside and ten thousand a year, 
aud the little unknown stranger whom no one 
in Hillington had ever ecen before. 





| 





some trifles ab the Hillington post-office, which 
was also a fancy shop; Mrs. Rivers had uo preas- | 
ing need of the things, and could just as well 
have sent her daughter in the pony-carriage, but 
she liked to show her power ia small things, 
and so compelled Meta to walk the four miles. 
The girl tat down to rest while the assistant 
took the order; she was so hot and tired she felt 
ske could have gone to sleep just as she wes, but 
she struggled against the drowsiness creeping 
over her, and tried to interest herself in the 
display of “ novelties” in the glass case. 
Then a stranger entered, and Meta’s eyes 
involuntarily lingered on her face, ib was so 
pretty and.so sad. 
Miss Rivers thought she had never seen such 
beautiful blue eyes, and the stranger’s voice had 
a little ring of pathos in it which filied her with 
pity. 
The new comer wen) to the post-office side of 
the shop. 
"Can you tell me where Mr. Ashiyn lives }” 


Mre, Austin looked after them s little anx- 
iousiy, : 

“T hope there’a no harm in it,” she said bo 
one of her assistants; “ but the Countess thinks 
as much of Miss Meta as she does of her owr 
daughters, nearly, and I'd not like her to be 
vexed,” 

“The young lady couldn’é hurb Misa Rivers,’’ 
put in someone else, “she was only going to show 
her some lodgings,” 


The sun had gone in now, but it was still — 


oppressively hot; the stranger looked so white 
anc tired that Meta’s heart ached for her, 

“Tam afraid the heat has knocked you up,” 
she said, gently 

"Oh, no; it was the disappointment. I have 
come all the way from Londou to meet a friend, 

nd--— 

A sob finished the sentence. 

“You mustn't be disheartened,” said Meta, 
kindly. “{ couldn’t help hearing what you said 
in the post-office, bub Mrs. Austin is very 
obliging, and I am sure she will get Mr, Ashlyn’s 
address for you if you wait,” 

“Do gou live here?” 

"Oh, yes; 1 was born bere, our home, Bank- 
side, is just two miles out of the town.” 

“ And you have never met Mr, Ashlyn 

“Never—but that proves nothing, IL go out 
very little, and my wother sees very few 
visitors, Now, this isthe house; my old nurse 
lives here, and she often lets her two best rooms 
in the summer.” 

She was intending to leave the young lady to 
explain he: own requirements to Mrs, Hobbs, but 
an imploring glance made her pause, 

‘Would you-~do you mind comingio with 
me? I fee! so frightened and lonely.” 

Meta never hesitated; she pushed open the 
little wicket gate, and led the way up a narrow 
path bordered by beds with gaily flowering 
plants, then she turned the handle of the door 
and walked in. 

She never stood on ceremony with the old 
nuree, who loved her as her own child. 

Mrs. Hobbs wa» a strong, kindly-looking 
woman of over fifty. The late Mr. Rivers had 








The post-malstress shook her head, 





given ber the use of Rose Cottage for har life, 
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rent free, and the deed was eo carefully drawn 
up that his widow had never been able to turn 
her out; for the rest she had saved money and 
earned a trifle by lace mending and other needle- 
work. 

Still she was always glad to let her two best 
rooms in summer, and as Méta knew, her lodgers 
had left her only the day before. 

*] have brought this young lady to sea if you 
cau take her in, nuree,” she eaid, brightly, and 
then glancing at the stranger, left her to state 
her owa requirements, 

“T want lodgings,” eaid the girl, slowly, “ just 
for a little while, a few days or a week. I will pay 
for them in advance aad give very little trouble.” 

Mrs. Hobbs said later she was attracted by the 
voice, iv waa so sweet and timid ; she .juas a 
simple, kindly woman, and might have distrusted 
a stranger but for the offer of payment in 
advance. 

‘The rooms are ten shillings a week, ma’am, 
and no extras. Sometimes in the summer I pro- 
vide for anyoue who comes just plain, wholesome 
food, you know, and then I charge a guinea.” 

The girl got out her purse promptly, but both 
Meta and the widow exclaimed she bad better 
see the rooms before deciding. 

She went upstalra and glanced round, but her 
aurvey was almost mechanical, She sever seemed 
to look at any thing, 

“May I stay now?” she asked, putting a 
sovereign and a shilliog on the little round table 
in the parlour. “I am so tired,” 

She was carrying 9 small hand bag, and ex 
plained that it was sl! her luggage. Asked her 
name by het landlady, she blushed slightly and 
answered, -— 

“Mra, Achlyn,” saying the words almost de- 
fiantly, as though she expected her statement to 
be disputed ; but Mrs. Hobbs made no comment 
till abe stood at the garden gate with her old 
nureoling. 

** And where did you find the poor young lady, 
Miss Meta, dear ?” 

‘In the post-ofiice, I think she has friends 
near here, but does not quite know where to fiad 

hem.” 

She was too loyal to betray what she had 
learned by accident—that the friend the young 
siranger was asking for must surely be her hus- 
band, since she bore his name, 

“ Well, she’s very pretty ; but what a child to 
bes married lady.” 

“You'll be good to her, nurse,” said Meta, 
emiling. ‘'I feel quite giad she’s to be with you. 

ou know I slways say Rose Cottage is just like 
a second home to me,” 

Nurse watched her out of sight, and then she 
se! about preparing tea for her new lodger. 

When she took in the tray Mre, Ashlyn wes 
lying on the broad chintz-covered sofa looking 
tired out, but she cheered up at the sight of the 
tea, and told her landlady she knew it would 
make her feel better. 

“T bave come all the way from London to- 
day, aud it was eo hot in the train.” 


| 
“And it’s a wearying journey, too,” caid Mra, | 


Hobbs, keenly; “were you ever in Hillington 
before, ma'am ?’ 

“Never. I havecome now fora little change, 
ard l expect to meet my husband here.” 

She did not ask if her landlady knew anyone 
called Ashlyn. Having given it as her own 
name, perhaps she did nui like to, but she kept 
‘fre. Hobbe in conversation while she drank her 
tea, and obtained the information that very few 
strangers came to Hillington unless it was a gen- 
tleman in the summer bolidaye, cr a family 
peed. ug country air; that it was very pleasant for 
young people, as there were all sorts of sociable 
little parties 

“Tus a friendly place ; except Bankside, all the 
houses round visit each other.” 

“]~-J thought Miss Rivers lived at Bankside.” 

So she does, ma’am, but her mother is as 
crusty a lady as you ever saw, Nothing satisfies 
ber, and she is always raking up fresh fads. Her 
lav idea is that she’s got a new complaint, some 
kind of heart disease, which no one ever heard 


** And has she?” 
'‘ Heaven only knows, ma'am, I don’t. There’s 








no end to Mrs. Rivere’s whimsies, If you'll be- 
lieve me, she’s got a doctor up at the house to 
* watch her case,’ as she calls it, Of course, I 
know any one who cau afford it may engage 8 
‘medical attendant’ to live with them, and fuss 
about them, but I don’t believe there’s anything 
really the matter with Mre. Rivers, Why, 
ma’an), the tantrums she flies into. would soon 
carry her off If her heart wasn’t pretty sound,” 

“ And who is the doctor !” 

“His oame is Bertram, ma’am. Dr. Bertram, 





he doesn’t profess to practise in the town, he just 
looks after Mrs. Rivers, He's been here three 
months now. I think she picked bim up iz 
London ; she spent Easter there, and he came 
back with her, Hillington people were very 
much surprised; but then Dr, Bertram is ao plea- 
sant and friendly, they say now he's quite an 
acquisition to the place, and after all Mrs. Rivers 
ror ties to pay him a fair salary and never 

“Miss Rivers looks very nice.” 

Miss Meta’s nearly an angel, ma'am, and the 
dauce her ma leads her you'd never believe, Dr. 
Bertram must see for himself hie patient’s the 
worst temper in the place, unless she has changed 
since my time,” 

The garrulous landlady departed with her tea 
tray, and the lodger, opening her travelling bag, 
took out writing materials and spread them on 
the table, 

She was an hour at her task, and then she was 
not satisfied with the two letters resulting from 
her labours, The first was very short, and 
though it bore traces of strong agitation in the 
trembling irregular writing, yet had nothing 
compromising in its contents, 


** Dear Sm,— 

“TI implore you to convey the enclosed to 
its rightful destination. Will you tell your 
friend that I have come down here on purpose to 
see him, and that I must speak to him on a 
matter of life and death.—Yours faithfully, 


“Tr, A” 
But it was on the “enclosure” that the poor 


lonely creature had spent most.effort, She had 
poured out her soul ina last appeal to one she 


| had loved more than life itself. Nay, one she 


loved still, 


'My Own Danuine,-— 
“It is six weeks since I heard from you, 
and [am almost distracted with anxiety. I 
have written again and again, but you have never 
sent a line, Ab lash in despair I have come to 
Hillington, and I must see you before I go away. 


| I must, or I will tell all. Only come here or 


send me a line to say where I can meet you. 
“Leo, be kind, be merciful, Things can’t go 
on aa they ave. Don’t you understand? If you 
have ever loved me come to me at oncs, 
** Your heartbroken 
“ Lena, 


"PS —J gave che woman here my real name— 
Mrs. Ashiyp.” 


She put this appeal into a blauk envelope 
addreased— 


“Lgoromp AsHtrn, Esq,” 


and enclosed it in her other letter. Then 
she went up and dressed herself in her hat and 
cape, and stole downstairs again, meeting her 
landlady in the passage. 

Mrs. Hobbs, seeing the letter offered to go to 
the post, but her lodger replied the cool evening 
air would do her good. 

Later on, when it became of moment to discover 
all ihat could be learned of the poor young 
stranger, Mrs. Hobbs swore that she had not 
seen the address of the letter in her hand, and 
that she had never while Mre, Ashlyn was in her 
house seen a line of her handwriting. 

To was not far to the post-office, and the girl's 
errand was soou done, Returning she saw a lady 
and gentleman coming quickly towards her, 
Griving in a low-baeket carriage, She turned 
down a narrow jane to avoid notice, and neither 


in his face I don’t like mys 


of the couple in the carriage even ced at her, 
though she saw them distinctly. The lady 
middle-aged, prosperous looking and florid, the 
man tall, dark-haired, handsome, with the charm. 
of youth still on his face. 

Mre. Ashiyn’s heart beat so that she felt almoet 
stifled, then ahe turned back into the High-atreet 
and we Esa home. 

She obbe of her meeting with the 
basket-carriage, and described its two oceupants, 

"That would be Mra. Rivers, ma’am ; 
drive out most nights just before dinuer, and 
Dr. Bertram ie mostly with her. A fine set-up. 
man he is too, ma’am, though there’s something 


; but then I uever 
could abide black eyes.” 

Mrs, Hobbs was very busy ab the 
back of her house the next morning, had a 
scullery built out from the kitchen where she 
did the roughest ot her housework, and it was 
here she was washing some rare lace entrusted 
her to repair.. 

“And if you should want anything, ma'am,” 
she said, civilly, ‘ be you'll come as far ss 
the kitchefi-door and give me a call; J shall be 
eure to hear you then?” 

Mrs, Ashlyn promised, with 9 smile, 

“Bab F=shan’t want bn bor she aid, 
brightly ; she. was in wonderful spirite this 
morning. “I'm. going to reeb on the sofa with 
a novel I bought at the station,” 

There was a good deal of lace, and it required 
the most careful of manipulation ; after that it 
occurred to the widow she might as well do “s 
few light things ” while she the suds about ; 
altogether she must baye been over the wash-tub 
a good two hours, when it occurred to her it 
was time to peel the potatoes for ber lodgex’s 


ner, 

“ And I might take her a glass of milk and o 
biscuit, for ehe hardly touched her breakfast, 
poor dear! I fancy she’s some trouble vexing 
her,’ 

So presently Mrs. Hobbs entered the parlour 
with a little tray of lunch, She set it on the 
table and advanced to the sofa, Mrs. Ashlyn 
lay there as though asleep, but something in the 
jon A hue of her face haif-frightened the kindly 
widow, Her first thougbt was that her lodger 
had fainted, her next--— Well, it brought the 
beads of perepiration to her face and made her 
lift one of the small clenched hands, to find it 


stiff. 

An elderly gentleman, coming out of the vext 
house, she appealed to him, for he was the chief 
medical authority of Hillington. 

“Oh! doctor, come here, for the love of 
Heaven! There's something awful happened to 
my lodger.” 

He came at once. He bent over the stranger 
with kindly compassion; he looked at her 
steadily for a moment and shook his head, 

“She has been dead more than an hour.” 

“Good gracious! Ob, sir, what was it—s 

fit?” 
“ A fit, no!” said the doctor, seriously, ‘ The 
poor girl bas been cruel!y wurdered ! is no 
natural death, but the effect of -—-poison 
eo rapid and so deadly that it would do ite work 
in a few seconds,” 


(To be continued.) 








THe queerest money in use in the world le 
coined by the mint officiale of the Malay Penia- 
sula. It is a thin disc or waifer of hardened 
vegetable gum, which is obtained from the bola 
tree and mixed withemery cand, These coins 
have the smallest exchange value of any medium 
in the world, excepting, perhaps, the shell money 
of the west coast of Africa, No other piece of 
money can be acquired with so smal! an expendi- 
ture of time or as the bola gum coin, and 
when a man—a Kuropean—bappens to come into 
posseseion of some millions of them he is not 
esteemed rich, but unlucky. Some Sdea of the 
infinitely. stfiall value of one of there coins may 
be from the statement that a copper cent 
can readily be exchanged for ten thousand of 





them. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER 1. 


Evetrn Rivers was alone, waiting the arrival 
of her father and his bride. She was » pretty 
gir) of nineteen, with large brown eyes, which, 
as she sat thinking, grew more and more 
troubled, for the bride, whore coming had 
excited the whole household, was totally un- 
known to her, True, her father had written 
a somewhat minute description of her, but lovers’ 
rhapsodies (es lly ly lovers), are always 
to be accep 
was not prepared to greet the new wife with any 
great cordiality, 

Her position was not pleasant; only six 
weeks ago she had been her father’s pride and 
darling. Oh! how she wished he had never 
taken that lonely trip to Jersey; how happy 
she wight yet be! For three years she 
ruled the house, and it was hard to think she 
must cow give up the keys and (with them) 
her suthority, to a stranger—a girl scarcely 
two years her senior; hard to submit to be 
second where she had been first; to be ignored, 
perhaps, where once she had been most }ved, 
Evea a fortnight ago she had been in happy 
ignorance of the change before her. Then she 
hal recelved a letter from her father, telling 
ber he was about to marry Lystra Venables, a 
music teacher at a seminary. 

It was a great blow to Evelyn, who heartily 
wished Lystra had been at the Antipodes rather 
than Jersey, and certainly did think her father 
might have consulted her before taking such a 
step, Her thoughts went yearningly back to 
the old days, when her beautiful mother was 
with them; she remembered, too, her father’s 
passionate grief when his wife lay dead; how 
he had taken his child in his arms, and enid 
that, ‘now they must be all In al] to each 
other.” An old saying returned to her: “A 
father is a father during the wife's lifetime,” 
Then she herself for the thonght, 
feeling she was wicked to grudge him hsppiness,, 
Still the trouble did not leave her eyes, nor 
did the distressful shadow on her face lighten, 
until, indeed, she heard the sound of 
wheels, and she knew that the bride and bride- 
groom had arrived, Then ele started up, agitated 
and Sushed, bub she did nob goto meet them, 
She stood in the glow of the firelight, a pretty, 
willowy figure, and she heard he? father’s voice 


say : 

_ Where ja Evelyn! This way, my dear 
Lystra; we shall find her in the drawing: 
room,” 

Then he came in, a good-looking wan of fifty, 
and, scarcely steying to kiee his child, said, 
almost deprecatingly, ‘My dear, this is my wife, 
Lyctra, this is Evelyn |” 

Two hands met then in a polite clasp; for the 
very life of her Evelyn could not be cordial, and 
the new wife seemed to guess this, 

You must be tired, father!” the girl enid, 
pausing & moment, as though she thought 
Lystra would help him to take off his wraps ; 
but she stood quietly by the fire, looking on ; so 
Evelyn stepped to his side, and as she assicted 
dim, glanced furtively at the bride, and thought, 
"she is not pretty !” 

Her father’s voice broke the stillness, 

‘We dined in town, but we should like tea if 
you will ring for it, and lights, too, dear ; and 
will you fake Lystra to ber room }” 

The bride followed Evelyn upstairs, into a 
‘age, well-furnished room, where burned a 
bright fire, 

1 hope you like this room ?” 

Very much!” with a quiet glance round. 
Then che slowly drew off her gloves, displaying 
the laintioat, whitest of hands, guiltless of rings, 
fave the plain geld one on the left band, 

“ What am I to call you?” aeked Evelyn, 

“Lystra, if you will” Then suddenly; ‘I 


with a reservation ; and Evelyn | 


had known Mr. Rivers had a daughter so old 
as you I think I should not have married him ; 
he always called you ‘little Evelyn,’ and I 
thought you were s child. Please remember 
that my coming ehall in no way alter your 
position,” 

“You are very kind to say so,” Evelyn 
answered, more cordially than she had yeb 


spoken. “But cannot be as they were 
To-morrow I will you the keys, and show 
you over the whole place.” 


Lystra had now removed her hat, and stood 
in the full glow of the lamps. Evelyn pro- 
nounced her + verdict wrong, and thought: 
"She is pretty !” 

Bat pretty she was not; only her face had a 
strange charm, and her eyes were very lovely, 
despite a certain indescribable, indefinable 
look, nearly akin to pain, The lips were full, 
but firm, the complexion pale, but not un- 
healthy. She was of medium helght, slight in 
figure, quiet in looks, ways, and worde, It 
seemed to Evelyn that this subdued manner was 
not natural to her, and she thought she detected 
@ uote of pain in the clear; low voice. 

Lystra spoke again, 

** Until my wedding-day | was quite unaware 
of your age, consequently of the position you 
held In your home. To you I must be an usurper. 
But,” and the sweet, Jow voice sank almost toa 
whisper ; I do hope you will like me a little——” 
She paused, and Evelyn walted for her to finish 
her speech ; but instead of doing this she crossed 
the room, and stood a moment before the fire 
warming her hands, 

So Evelyn said : 

“I hope we shall be good friends for my 
father’s eske, Shall we go down now?” 

Mr. Rivers looked up with o smile as they 
returned to the drawing-room, and wheeling a 
chair towards the fire for his bride, took her a 
cup of tea; then bending down he said, — 

“ May this house be a happy ove for you,” and 
kissed her, 

Was it fancy or did Lystra shrink from Aim ! 
Evelyn thought it wae not fancy. 

After awhile Mr. Rivers sat down beside her, 
and with a smile for his daughter, said,— 

‘* Read to us, Evelyn,” 

The girl took up a volume of poems by one 
John Payne, and vegan to read “ The building of 
the dream.” 

Glancing up now and again, she saw her father 
had thrown his arm about Lystra’s waist, and 
drawn her head upon bis shoulder, A jealous 
pang shot through her heart, as she told herself 
she was indeed second now in his love, 

Then she looked furtively at Lystra. Her 
face was turned pereistently towards the fire, 
and in her grey eyes the strange shadow had 
Geepened palpably into paio, and the little 
fingers were tightly locked. 

**She does not love him,” the daughter 
hm indignantly ; “ then why did che marry 

im?” 

The young wife suddenly lifted her eyes and 
met Evelyn's; a flush crossed her face, and | 
withdrawing from her busband’s arm ehe said, 
eoftiy,— : 

“T am afraid we have wearied you, but you 
read so perfectly, we must p'ead that ag an 
excuse for our thoughtlessness,” 

And for the remainder of the evening she 


* Let it be as William chooses,” and {the flush 
died out of the wife's face, “ He knows best 
whot you like.’’ 

So Lystra was misivess In name, but Evelya 
in act. 

Tt was bad for the girl; uaturally she was 
sweet in disposition, but all Wamoel had 
| agreed to spoil her, aud in a mensurey had 
| succeeded. 

They had made her somewhat domineering in 
manner, a Uttle concelted, too, although her 
rood sense and taste prevented any exhibition of 
self-aciwiration. 

Now, although she was second iu her; father’s 
love, she was looked up to by the servants, cou 
sulted by her father in everything, and Lystra 
was the toy, the petted darling. 

“Why will you make me pose’as an orua- 
mental worman ?” she asked Mr. Rivers oue, cay ; 
for her life of inactivity wearied her. 

“Why should you wish to be anything elve { 
he enid, with a laugh, 

* Because I was never intended to fall to the 
level of a plaything. Don’t treat me always like 
a child,” and the grey eyes Mashed, 

“ Aren’t you content, Lystra? Is there any- 
thing you wish for more than you have ?"’ with 
@ perplexed look. 

“No, no; I have more than I want now,” im- 
patiently ; ‘‘but-—ob { you don't understand 
you don’t understand.” 

The wall of pain in her voice was apparer 
even to him. He took her in bis arme. 

* You shall do as you please, You have but to 
apeak, and we will obey,” ina gay tone. “ Shel! 
Evelyn give up the keys?” 

“No,” quickly ; “she would be vexed 
me, thinking I had complained to you 
you know, William, you have placed ine 
very unthankful position} TY was too young 
be your wife whilst you had so old a daughter 
with you.” 

* Are you sorry you married me }” 

The man’s voices was hoarse and strained. He 
held her closely toe him, as though he felt her 
slipping from him, 

One moment—full of fear and agony to him—- 
she was silent, then she said, firmly 

“No, William,” but she never lifted her face 
from his breast; never gave him any sign of 
love, Still he was satisfied: for as yet the 
glamour of » new-born love wae on him, and he 
had no cause to doubt. He kissed the beautiful, 
nut-brown hair, bowing his face upon ib. 

“Only, William,” the girl said, as though con- 
tinuing an argument, “remeraber always Lam & 
thinking woman, not a mere toy. If I share 
your plessures Jet me share your toile.” 

*Toils!” laughing, “To what do 
refer ?" 

“Why,” with a blush, “when you go int: 
your affaire Hvelyr helps you, not I. When 
plana for your new cottages were brought you, 
Evelyn's opinion was asked, vot mine.” 

" You jealous little woman |” 

‘J am not jealous, Only, if we are to be 
happy, L must be treated as your wife, aot 
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| child,” 


And William Rivers promised all should be 
as she wisbed. 

The tims wore by, and stil! Evelyn and 
Lyetra were no nearer,-no greater friends than 
before. In after days neither could tell whose 





exerted herself to please them ; laughed, ta ked, | 
and sroiled, until Evelyn was almcst tempted to | 
believe that ber fancy deceived her. 

The following day Evelyn took the keys to | 
Lystra,. but Mr, Rivers said,— 

“Oh! keep them, my dear; Lystra knows 
nothing about household affairs; they would 
only bother her.” 





Ih 


| 
| 


am afraid you are prepared to dislike me. If I' in a false position,” 


“You surely don’S wieh me to remain in 
ignorance!” the young wife asked, » flush on 
er face; “ pexhaps Evelyn will tutor me,” and 
she stretched out her hand to take the key», but 
Mr, Rivera caught the little hand and kissed it, 
holding it fast, 

“ Keep them,” he said again. “J won't have 
Lystra worrled, and you like that sort of 
thing.” 


‘But,” urged Evelyn, “you are placing me 








was the favlt. In after days, when the bitter- 
nese of desolation and despair had come upor 
Lystra, she told herself she had not eought 
Evelyn’s love so fervently as she should have 
done; and Evelyn. Ob, what tale would she 
tell her own heart? She oftea found herself 
watching her young step-mother striving to Jift 
the veil from her past life to peer under the mark, 
of invariable calmuess ; and, perhaps, because che 
was thwarted, strove the more to pierce the 
shadows lying all around and about her. Lyvira 
told her she bad no frienda. Her parents had 
long been dend ; but when Evelyn csked if her 
home had always been in Jersey she answered, 
coldly ,—- 

“ No.” 

Not to be repulsed, Evelyn urged,— 

“Will you not tell me where your home 
originally was }” 
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“At Liverpool. How curious you are,” with 
m6 of Ler rare flashes of anger, 

Iivelyn wore an engagement ring, But she 
never epoke to Lystra of the giver-—never 
mentioned her lover as most girls would do. 
She was gradually growing more and more se- 
cretive, and Lystra would uot woo her confi- 
12nce, 

But one morning at breakfast, Evelyn looking 
up from a letter, said,~~ 

“* Courtney is coming next.Tuesday, father.” 

“Then we must expect very little of your 
aoclety,” laughing. “My dear,” turning to 
Tystra, © T think I have not told you Evelyn has 
® lover. Doubtless she has amply atoned for my 
forgetfulness,” 

" She has told me nothing,” quietly, 

“ Bravo, Evelyn! After alla woman can keep 
a aecret, I expech we shall shortly lose her, 
Lyetra, Courtney Rayne does not strike me as a 
patient wooer,” 

Lystra stooped to pick up her handkerchief, 
When she lifted her face again it was ashen 
white, and Evelyn saw it, But Mr. Rivers, intent 
upon au eg 2, went on,— 

“ As yet the engagement is but of six montha’ 
stauding; but, my dear,’’ ae Lystra leaned back 
v her chair, ‘‘are you ill?” 

Yea,” chokingly. “ William, William |” and 
he leaned towards him, stretching out helpless, 

em bdliug hands, 

‘Open the window, Evelyn,” said Mr, Rivers; 
ub the girl sat motionless, with a half-scared 
0k In her eyes, and before she could recover her 
self-possession, Lystra rose, and said, almoat 


"Take me ou 





Villiam, J shall be better in 
uy m, aud alone,’ 

Later on Evelyn went to her. 

* Are you better, Lystra ?” 

‘Yes. l hope I did not frighten Mr. Rivers 
and you ” 

** Why do you always epeak of my father as | 
Mr. River 

The young wife looked straight into her eyes, 
snd said quietly,—- 

* Because I am not of a demonstrative nature. 
i am utterly incapable of using endearing 


hat 


But Evely. interrupted, impatiently,—- 
Do you know Mr. Rayne 7?” 
*'T knew bim long ago,” {n & weary tone, “as 
asual acquaintance ; that is, supposing he fs 
ourtuey Rayne of Rayne Towers.” 
The other stepped back and looked fixedly at 


“T thought you knew him well,” she said, and 
went out. 

Aa the door closed upon her Lystra threw her 

2 above her head, then brought them heavily 

**Ob, Heaven! ” she 


m 
Jown upon her pillows, 
) “T cannot meet him. Ob, Heaven ! 
1, Heaven! what shall I do?” 


mosnned, 
’ 


CHAPTER fi 


¥vetyn could not account for 


oaeessi ao 


the suspicion 





: g ber that Lystra knew coore than she 
red to tell of Courtney Rayve. She inwardly | 
letermined to say nothing to bim of her step- 
mother's maiden nanie. 

She would to face, and per- 

ps his sudde prise at meeting an oid n- 

uafntence in a new character would force from 
him some revelation of the past, 

She did not think she was acting meanly ; she | 

oaly wished to satisfy herself on certain pointe, | 
She disliked Lystra’s ret 309, fc rgetful that she 
rseli was far from communicative 
She noticed that all through the long five days 
osfore her iover’s arrival Lyswa was restless 
alternately depressed and gay. 
She knew, too, that often those grey eyes were 
it om her half in scrutisy, half in entreaty. 
She began to think Lystra had something to 
hide, aad felt a hot indignation against her. 
Her father’s wife should be beyond reproach. 

Tuesday came, o clear, frosty February day, 
and Iivelyn was in a state of excitement; but 
Lystra bad regained ber usual calmness, 


ring them face 
aurT 


The } look, 


evening closed in, and just as Lystra rang for 
lights Courtney Rayne drove up to the house. 
Evelyn met him in the bail, a flush on her facs, 
a great light in her eyer. Looking at him one 
would say the girl had rea! cause to be proud of 
her conquest, for the man was really handsome, 
tall, and of splendid physique, the first 
greetings Evelyn said, “Come with me and be in- 
troduced to Mra. Rivers.” 

ayn they entered the room where Lystra 
waa sitting talking to Mr. Rivers; her back was 
towarde them. Evelyn stepped forward before 
her father could greet her lover, and said, quietly, 
“*T believe Mra, Rivers is an old acquaintance 1” 

As Lystra turned and faced him, calm and full 
of a strange, new diguity, Evelyn saw his face 
blanch and 4 look of agony, not unmixed with 
shame, come into his eyea, Under his breath he 
mouttered, ‘Good heavens !"—and even before 
Mr. Rivers had recovered the start Courtney's 
agitation had given him Lystra spoke. 

‘In my husband’s name I give you welcome, 
You are surprised to meet Lystra Venables in 
Mra. Rivers.” 

He stammicred some incoherent words and held 


it, and a great fear seized her, 
the mystery between thesg two! 
Courtney so startled at this meeting ¢ 

“Why, Rayne, you look scared!” said Mr. 
Rivers, rather sharply ; and the young man an- 
awered, with recovered composure, — 

“I was considerably surprised, You see 
Evelyn had told me literally nothing about Mrs, 
Rivers ; not so much as her maiden name.” 

No more was sald until the two men were 
sitting over their wine, then the elder asked, 
carplers! y, “‘ Where did you meet my wife, Court- 
uey f 

"Oh, at Liverpool, two years ago ;" and he 
spoke with the utmost calmness. 

“ To may seem strange to you, but I positively 
know nothing of her friends, I mean of what 
or who they were. I never thought to ask o 
juestion of them.” 

“That is easfly remedied,” knocking the ashes 
from his cigar, ‘‘Mrs, Rivers will, doubtless, 
tell you all you wieh to know for the asking,” 

* Oh, I’m nob curious,”-——but he had an uneasy 


What was 
Why was 


| recollection of Rayne’s look when Lystra faced 


him ; and like most elderly men with young 
wives he was extremely jealous. Soafter a pause 
he asked, ‘Was she living with friends when 
you knew her ?” 

"No, She was governess in a ladies’ echool. 
Thad a cousin there, and was in the habit of 


} visiting her whenever [ stayed in the place. She 


introduced me to Mise Venables. 
pardon, Mra, Rivers.” 

The elder man looked relieved—forgot, too, 
the sundry hints Evelyn bad thrown out regard- 


I beg your 


| ing Lystra’s agitation at the mention of Court- 


ney’s name, 

*T think we'll join the ladies now,” he said, 
and his guest followed him to the drawing-room, 
where Evelyn sab playing snatches of popular 
airs: and Lystra was ostensibly reading. She 
looked up as they entered, and laying aside her 
book made room for her husband beside her, 

“ What a long time you have been!” she said, 
quietly. 

** Did you miss me, dearest?” 

Courtney bending over Evelyn beard that 
question—heard, too, the answer, though so 
softly spoken, “ Indeed, f did.”’ 

He drew himself up and flashed a keen glance 
of inquiry at the pale, quiet face ; and the girl 
beside him touched his arm, 

“ How distraié you are this evening, Courtney ! 
I believe you have not given me two thoughts 
since you came,” 

“ My dear,” reproachfully, “an I not always 
thinking of you?” 

‘‘No,” warmly. “Just now your mind was 
wholly occupled with Mre, Rivers,”’ 

‘'] was wondering,” he said, falsely, “i! she 
made your home happy for you.” 

“She bas drawn my father’s heart from me; 
but che is rot unpleasant to live with, We are 
fairly good friends.” 

* Quite confidential, In fact?” with a curious 











‘Oh, no,” laughing, » ‘Weare not that. She 
is terribly reticent. I know no more of her now 
than when first she came here, Did you kuow 
her friends?” 

"It Ob, no; bat my cousio told me she was 
an orphan avd quite friendless. I believe she 
was wearing black at that time; but I am really 
not sure.” . 

“Do you know, Courtney, when you looked so 
startled at meeting her I was afraid that once 
you loved her.” 

“ Disabuse your mind of that idea,” lightly. 
“T can only wonder you entertained it even for 
a single moment.” t 

* But when she first heard your name she was 
seized with sudden faintness,” 

“ Roat assured J was not the cause. My dear 
girl, you are very fanciful ;”—then, with a flush 
on hia face, he asked in a whisper, *‘ When are 
you going to make me happy? Your father does 
not need you now. I should like the marriage 
to take place in May. Can it be?” 

“Tf you wish it,” she added, colour on her 
cheek, and her eyes downenst ; and he thanked 


| her in lover's lasguage and lover's tone. 
out his hand ; but Evelyn notice’ Lystra ignored | 


After this conversation became more l, 
and Court asked Lystra if she had lived at 
Jersey ever siace she had leit Liverpool. 

‘*No, Mr Rayne,” with a soupron of coldness 
in her tone. “{ was three months in Map- 
chester.” 

She turned her face from him then, and pro- 
posed to Mr. Rivera that they ehould play chess, 
to which he readily assented. 

"T am afraid, William,”~—-and to Courtney her 
voice and enunciation seemed unusually clear 
“you will find mea poor player, bud you must 
try to remember that ‘ practice makes perfect,’ 
and bear with me in the hope that I s prove 
the proverb true.” 

Sitting side by side the lovers talked in low 
tones, and Evelyn began to think her suspicions 
unfounded, for Courtney was so tender in his 
wooing, and Lystra so entirely indifferent to his 
preseuce, that iv would be folly longer to suspect 
either, 

The following morning, after breakfast, Mr. 


| Rivers rode over to the next villege to see how 


the cottages (ia course of erection now) were 
progressing, and Lystra stayed at home with 
Evelyn and Courtney. She had seated herself 
at a writing table and seemed very busy. 

Evelyao asked, 

“Ta this a letter day ?”’ 

“Yes: I have about half-a-dozen to answer, 
and this is an excellent opportunity for doing it.” 

Ths lovers retired to a remote corner of the 
room ; but Courtney talked little, and indulged 
in some very ill-suppressed yawns, and hia lady 
love began to feel berself neglected. 

Fortunately, whon she had got to this stage of 
feeling, she was called away to see her drese- 
maker. No sooner had the door closed upon Ler 
than Lystra began hastily to put away Her writing 
materials, having done which she prepared ‘ 
leave the room, never once glancing at Courtney. 

He stood looking strangely, almost wildly, st 
her, and his breath came hard, but he neither 
moved nor spoke until she had neared the door. 
Then he started forward. 

‘* Lystra, won't you speak to me?” a world 
of entreaty in his voice, a great, hungering love 
in bis eyes. 

She turned and faced him then. Her check 
was ghastly white, butshe was calm even to cold- 
neas, At her look he flushed and drew back from 
her. 
Silent, stern, and rebuking she stood one mo- 
ment, and then laid her hand upon the door 
The man was mad, he seized the white fingers 
resting on the handle, and with some Tittle force 
drew her away, setting his back against the door. 
Stil! she did not speak, only her lips quivered, 
ard her heart beat so madiy it raade her sick aad 
faint; but she lifted her eyes to his, and he s:¥ 
ia them such anguish, such reproach as he bs! 
never seen but once beforein all his life, . 

* You shall not go until you tel! me I am for 
given |” he cried, boareely ; and then she spoke 
ia measured and low tones,— 

“Let go my hand. If Evelyn returned now | 
should be ruined,” 
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He was beside himeelf, forgetful of everyth ng 
but his desfre-for pardon. Ho» ouly held her cold 
hand the closer, and bending over her whispered, 

“J will never let you go until I have your 
forgivenesa.” 

Upon ber cheek she felt hia hot breath, and 
shravk from him ; but his persistent refueal to 
relenee her, bie apparent carelessness of her wel- 
fare, or her good name etung her to bitter anger. 

“T havenot forgiven you,’ she said, in tones 
almost as low as his; ‘‘ and I never shall,” 

He winced.at her words, but be was not to be 
bafit-d. 

“J have repented mysin very bitterly ; it has 
made my life a torture to me,” 

Ab that she laughed, so lowly. so cruelly that 
he had rather she had struck him; but he went 
on, * Since that night I have known no pleasure, 
bave been a victim always to remorse!” 

“ And yet I meet you now in the character of 
a happy lover!” scornfully, ‘Courtney Kayne, 
you would find it very hard to deceive me now |” 

“Such a reproach comes well from you-—-you 
who have forgotten the promise you gave me. 
You twit me with being a happy lover ; allow me 
to congratulate you on your happy wifehood |” 

Ob, the misery in her grey eyes, the utter 
hopeleseneas her face expressed, He saw these 
things and grew bolder, 

“You have made a false step, and you know 
it,” almost exultantly. “You would give half 
your life to be free again |” 

A burning blush swept over cheek and brow, 
and she spoke more passionately than she liad 
yei done. 

"Tregret nothing I have done. My husband 
ig most good, moet kind to me, and if you pos- 
sessed a eparkof honour you would noi speak to 
me thus in hishouse. If you had any sense of 
shame you would shrink from, rather than face, 
me. You would remember, too, that as Evelyn’s 
lover you have no right to seek recouciliation with 
n ] ” 

“You are terribly cruel, I did not believe 
you would be so hard,” 

“Hush!” sternly, “Iam a wife, and I will 
hear no more; he is good to me, oh! far, fax 
better than I deserve, Heaven's blessing on him 
always for his goodness and his love !” 

The tears were in her eyes, and seeing she was 
softened he bent down, and said, huakily, “‘ Have 
you no pity for my cruel lot? J love you, 
and——” 

“Let go my hand; Evelyn ia coming; be 
merciful!’ she pleaded, ‘‘ Ob, Heaven! are you 
quite without feeling 3” 

She wrenched her hand from him and ran 
out, passing Evelyn, who looked suspiciously at 
her flushed face and wild eyes. 

Courtney,” she asked, coldly, " What have 
you been saying to Lystra f” 

He turned upon her with a frown. “I don’t 
understand you, Evelyn; you seem to entertain 
peculiar ideag concerning Mrs. Rivers and my- 
self, In future I shal! be obliged if you will not 
speak of her tome. I tell you most distinctly 
you have no cause for jealousy ; and it does not 
appear the right thing to spy upon your father’s 
wife,” 


‘T do not epy upon her actions ; and I maln- 
tain that thereie no real love without jealousy.” 
_ He shrugged his shoulders; the prospect be- 
fore him did not appear inviting—a jealous 
oman would not be a pleasant partuer through 
ie, 

And Lystra, pacing her room with bowed 
head and clasped bands, muttered again and yet 
iain, “Oh, Heaven, help me! I am weak, oh, 
so weak, and I love him!” 

Then she sat down and called to mind all 
William Rivers’ goodness, all his love aud care 
for herjand she prayed, ‘Let me be true to 
aim,” and bowed ber face upon her handa, whilst 
‘v2 pain ever @eepened in her eyes, and the lines 
about her lips grew sterner, _ 


sd 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Tut following day, when Mr, Rivers was pre- 
paring to go out, Lystra aeked timidly, " Mey I 


He looked please’, ‘Certainly, my dear; ! | 
will order the chaise,” for Lystra did uot ride. 
When thay were fairly out in the country Mr. | 
Rivers said, “ Why did you particularly wieh to 
come this morning ¢”’ 
‘* Firet, because I like being with you ; and 
secondly, I feel. myself an intruder now M .| 
Rayne is here, Naturally, Evelyn wishes to 
have as much of his society as porsibie.” 
“You are very good to atudy her wishes so 
greatly, Lystra, do you like Rayne?” 
"Nol” she said, with considerable vehe- 
mence. 





as, 


Do you know anything agaiast 


Was it his fancy }—or did her face really grow 
paler, as she said quietly,“ Nothing ; only cur 
natures don't assimilate well.” 

“You think he will be good to my little girl /” | 
anxiously, 

"Yes; and you muat not allow my foolish 
prejudice to influence your feelings towards 
him,” gravely. 

“T wonder,” ina musing tone, “if you ever 
had a lover before I came on the scene.” 

“Never a real one,” a note of contempt in 
her voice. ‘Oh, William, you have been always 
most good to me. There are times when my | 
gratitude ewells into passion, when I feel I could 
die to prove it!” 

She had spoken quickly, and the tears had 
filled her eyes. It was so rarely he saw her } 
otherwise than calm that he was startled, and | 
said, “Pooh! don’t talk of gratitude, it is 
absurd from wife to husband,” and she seemed 
to shrink from him abashed aud ashamed of her 
emotion, Seeing this Mr. Rivers went on, “I'm 
afraid I’ve made a blunder and wounded you; 
but Lystra, you must remember I em ap ol4- 
fashioned man, and not at all versed in modern 
gallantry ; ouly, dear wife, when you remember 
thie couple with it the strong assurance of my 
love, and you will find it hard to forgive my 
bluntneas.” 

Once more that. atrange, sad, half-pleading look 
was on her face, and her voice was tremulous. | 
“ There are times when I fear I do not make you 
happy, and that one day you will regre! making 
me your wife. Oh, William, don’t leave me 
aloue any more; withous you I am miserable, 
and ob, so friendless !” 

“J am eure, dear, you are out of sorts,” ina 
prosaic tone; “aud you are entirely forgetting 
Evelyn.” 

“She does not Jove me!” 

“Why, I thougtt you were such good friends, 
Lystra!” 

“We never quarrel; bub our feelings _ to- 
wards each other are-—oh | I beg your pardon, 
I did not wish to insinuate that any blame 
attached to Evelyn, If either is in fault believe 
it is——-”” 

“Not you, little wife; you would not be harsh 
to the vilest wretch,” and then the man’s love 
shone in his eyes and made his face. well-nigh 
handsome, ‘I must be blind as a bab; J 
fancied you girjs loved each other, and that you 
had nothing left to wish for. 1 will speak to 
Evelyn |” 

* No, no, no/ Bo not leb me come between 





you—you two whore so justly dear each to the 
other,” then suddenly she began tocry, They 
were on a lonely road and he threw one arm 
about her, aud kissed her cheek, 

“I am sure you are ill, my Jove!” She looked 

up, dashed away her tears and laughed, oh! such 
8 aad, dreary laugh. 
“T am wot Ul, only nervous ;” acd for the 
remainder of the drive she was tolera'y cheerful. 
But when they were. returning home Mr. Rivera 
suddenly bethought himself that this was an 
excellent opportunity to queation Lyetra as to her 
friends, so he commenced operations by seking if 
she had no living relative, 


> 


cheerful ove; please Heaven J will make it 
brighter in the future ;” and she, touched by 
his love, could only smile her thanke, and pray 
Heaven to make her worthy him. 

For days Lyastra carefully avoided Courtiey ; 
gave him not the least chance for a féle d-icée, 
elthough he pereiatently sought one; whens 
others were preseat she treated him with quiet 
courtesy natural to a hostess. Evelyn, happy 
in her love, forgot for awhile all her suspicion 
and jealoury, aud the old friendly relations weve 


resumed between the iwo gicis; and if Lystra. 


was paler and somewhat graver no one appeared 
to notice it-—-with the exception of Courtney, 
whose keen eyes marked every chauge or shadow 
of change in the deep grey eyes. His scars were 
quick to heed the varying tones of her ‘»v voice ; 
he had learned long ago to know by such things 
when she was stirred ever so slightly oub of her 
ordinary calm, 

At last one day brought him the chance he 
had so longed for, He was walking slowly 
through a eld belonging to Mr. Rivers (Evelyn 
had gone futo the town to do some shopping), 
and he was already weary of his own society, 
when he saw Lystra a little before him. She 


| waz walking quickly, and he guessed she bad seen 


him and wished to avoid him. In a few woments 
he overtook her, and sa she turned coldly 
towards him, he asked, in a suppressed tone, — 

“Is this to go on for ever ?’ 

“Ts what to go on for ever, Mr, Rayne )’ 
frigidly. 

“This persistent avoidance of me !” 

She made a gesture of impatience, and 
anéewsred,— 

“Tf you compel me to return home with you, 
you will please remember I cannot discus that 
aubject, and will not i” 

‘*This may be my only opportunity of speak 
ing to you, and I should be a fool not to ure it, 
grimly. ‘IT ewear that when I sinned so 
grievously towards you I waa mad, Will you 
not hear what circumstances drove me to uct ao 


| pasely ?” 


“No circumstances can extenuate your eo ime, 
or even palliate it. It is beyond Lorgiveness, an J 
have told you before.” 

"Still I live in hope that oue day I ehalf 
regain your esteem, although it is my punish- 
ment to know your love is lost to ms for alb 
time.” 

“That is so, and my esteem went with it,” 
her voice vibrating with her heart’s pala. “Ae 
the past cannot be recalled, nor condoned, leb St 


* Are we to be friends)” he pleaded, passfon- 
ately, drawing nearer to her; and she laughed, 
faced him then with bright eyes and partied lips, 
whilst the cruel laughter floated away on the. 
breere. 

Friends !” she said, seornfuily ; “you and I 
tan never be that. Friendship is impossible 
where love has been,” 

“Are you afraid to trust me or yourself!’ 
and at bie query her pale face grow paler, and 
her lips were tremulous, so that she cou!d noi 
speak. He saw these things and canght one of 
her hands ; she shivered and shrank back from 
him. 
**'You are afraid for yourself,” a mixture of 
triumph and commiseration in his voice and »yep, 
“You may deny it to me, if you choose, bit £ 


| know you love me still,” 


“Be guict!” her tones broken and terrible 
with despair. “If it isso, may Heaven forgive 
and pity me,” and with her free hand she 
covered her eyes. 

“Lystra, why d.d you marry this man? It 
you bad but waited I should have found you, 
and have made amp'e atonement for the wrong f 
offered you-—now it fs too late, and we have each 
spoiled our lives.” 








“Not one,’ pathetically; ‘both my mother 
and father were only children, My father was a 


“T must not listen to you,” her voice sinking 
toadraary whisper, “It is such a cruel thiog 





poor surgeon,” ' 

“ And how Jong have you been an orphan ?” j 
"Three years; my mother died first, and | 
then my father, After hie death J went out as j 
music-tescher.” 





£0 with you, William #’ 


Poor child! Your life has not been a very 


for-—~my husband. Let me alone; I will do my 
duty by him, and perhaps one day [ shall love 
him.” 

He had loosed her band, and they were walk 
ing side by side now, she with vowed head, and 
weary, hopeless face; he, with his eyez fixed on 
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her, and still he persisted in that old quea- | shall vay nothing,” and she turned coldly 


tf 1,-—— 

‘Am I to be forgiven!” 

“No,” drearily. “You have spoiled my life, 
have made me & miserably suspicious woman ; 
have changed a wholesome nature into one 80 
bitter, I scarcely recognise it as my own. , And 
now | will say no more to you. I am weak and 
fooliah perhaps, bat I realize a wife’: duty, and 
will fulfil it to the utmost.” 

“What amI todo? Advise me, Lystra, for 
the sake of ‘Auld Lang Syne.’” 

“Go away from here as soon as you con- 
veniently can ; and for Evelyn's sake, for mine, 
do not return until you come to claim your wife 
—and then, then 1 hope—I pray—we may meet 
without danger, and without pain to either.” 

“ You are hard with me, but I wili obey, If by 
any act of mine J cau win your pardon I shall ee- 
teem myself happy.” 

“ And when wil! you go!” feverishly, and lift- 
ing her eyes one moment to his. 

“This is Wednesday. I think I can go on 
Saturday.’ 

“Thank you;"’ then a flash crept over her 
face, and she asked,-~ 

“Te not that Mr, Rivers coming towards usi” | 

" Yea,” and he assumed his ordinary manner, 
10 that whea William Rivers joined them he saw 
uothing strange in either. 

“Well, this is an unexpected treat,” cordially. 

I've been inspecting the cottages, and was juet 
lamenting that L had a lonely walk before me. I 
say, Courtney, you taust look out for a squall,” 
isughing. ‘Evelyn is decidedly jealous, and 


” 





may object to you installing yourself as Mra. 
Rivera’ cavalier.” 

“J am not,sfraid, sir,” but the sudden pain- 
ful blush on Lystra’s face seemed reflected on 
Courtney's, | 

“What a couple of innocents you are!” the | 
husband said, ia his jocose way, and be sifpped | 
iis hand into his wile’s arm. ‘ My dear, you are | 
teaching Rayne modesty--. virtue I thought he 
adly lacked,’ 

“You are scarcely flattering to Mr. Rayne,” 
yuletly ; and after this they waiked on soberly 
until they reached home, where they found 
Evelyn 

“So you have all been walking together?” 
coterrogativeiy ; and her father said,— 

Yes ; but we did not start in this order. I 

1eb Courtney and Lystra in the second field | 

the cottages,” ! 
flushed a little, aud was about to’speak, 

t Courtney broke in,— j 

‘Mrs. Rivers and I did not go outltogether ; 

»vertook her,” 

Oh!” one little word, but full of significance | 
to two of her hearers. 

Lyetra took up her gloves and went to her 
room, where she was shortly followed by Evelyn, 
who, with all her suspicions revived, said | 
lowly,— 

“D.d you know in which direction Mr, Rayne 
intended walking {” 

Silence s moment, and in that moment Evelyn 
formed her owa conclusion ; then Lystra said in 
a choked yoice,-— 

“Oh! what ia in your heart against me } 
What bave I done that you should so suspect 
and disiike me }” 

Che irl went nearer to her. 

“You have married my father--but not for 
love!" Lystra threw out her hands with an im- 
ploring geature. “fam convinced that had he 
been a poor man his suit would no) have found 
favour with you. I know too, by some subtle 
inatinet, that in the past you have loved Court- 
ney Kayne ; and that you love him now /” 

Flow could she be cruel with that white, tear- 
blurred face lifted to hers ? 

Lystra threw her arms about her, 

“Oh! for pity’s sake, for pity’s sake, let us 
be friends | Love me I pray you, only a 
little. iivelyn, what have I dove to win your 
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For the sake of his peace I 


spiclons known to my father it will | 


away; but Lystra stayed her 
moment. 

*T have acted foolishly, but not wickedly. 1 
have tried to be a good and dutifel wife——” 

“But never a loving one!” scornfully. 

“T have tried, too, to win your affection. I 
should be most glad-—-” but Evelyn was gone, 
and Lystra could only Lury her face amongst her 
pillows and ask to die, because life was ao to 
bear, and the snares were all about her feet. 
Poor Lystra | 


yet another 


CHAPTER LV. 


Ty was with no small surprise that Evelyn 
aud her father received the announcement of 
Courtney’s sudden departure; but he offered 
® plausible and appsreotly satisfactory excuse, 
and Evelyn was not altogether sorry that be 
should go. 

On the Friday evening he asked her for a 
private interview, and laid his plans for the 
future before her for her approval. 

“T shall not come down again,” he said, by 
way of conclusion, “until the niuth of May-— 
that fs three days before our marriage, You see 
Lhave much to do; the house requires no end 
of repairs; my aunt will be with me, and bas 
promised to assist me in preparing for your 
coming. 

On the Saturday morning he bade them all 
good-bye—Lystra among the others—and started 
for the station. His luggage had been sent on 
before, as he preferred walking. Abt the very 


| last he turned to kies his fiancée, 


“Good bye, dear; when I come again ft will 
be to steal you away!” 

Half-an-hour passed, and Mr, Kivers proposed 
to Evelyn that as the morning was unusually 
fine she should ride with him to a neighbouring 
village to see the hounds throwa oti; being a 
capital horsewoman she assented gladly. 

Lyetra was to stay at home, as she was suffer- 
ing with a severe headache ; and soon, as she lay 
upoa her couch, she saw father and daughter 
start at a brisk trob, 

Then she gave herself up wholly to very bitter 
thoughts, if one might judge by the quivering 
lips and tear-laden lashes, 

All the past rose up before her with ita 
chequered lights and shades, ita joys and griefs. 
She reaewed, in fancy, all her hopes and fears, 
her doubts aad her despair. 

A step outside startled ber ; she dashed away 
her tears, aud as the door opened turned to face 
the visitor, 

“Mr, Rayne!” she said, surprisedly. 

‘* Yes, I have returned, like a bad penny. I've 
lost my train, and there is not another to town 
until 12.30, so that I have an hour to stay. 


| Where is Evelyn?” 


‘She has started with her father to see the 
meet ; she will be sorry when she knows you re- 
turned and found her out; but perhaps she will 
get home before you go.” 

** Probably ; we will hope so!” he answered, 
grimly. ‘“Don’d rige on my account, Mrs. 
Rivers! I can amuse myseif with this folio of 
drawings ; they are Evelya’s, I suppose?” 

** Most of them,” quietly ; “ and they are wel! 
finished.” 

The lover did not join in this encomium, but 
glanced from one sketch to the other with criti- 
cal eye ; and Lystra lay silent, looking from the 
window with the dumb pain in her eyes 
deepening and darkening; and the mournful 
curve of the lips growing momently more 
mourniul, She started when Courtney’s voice 
broke the long silence,— 

“This is one of yours!” he said, holding a 
tiny drawing before her ; ‘‘ I recognises the spot.” 
Then he stopped,and the hot blood coloured 
his face and brow 

Yes, itis mine!” Lystra anawered quietly, 
and looked once more from the window ; but the 
man bent lower over the sketch, as though 
studying every line, 

How weil he knew that place! The slow, 
shallow river, with its fringe of rushes and forget- 


| hard to forgive me. 





me-nots—the adjoining wood dim and dark, save 
where the yellow sunlight found entrance, 

He knew, too, the narrow path winding through 
sweet meadows where he had loitered in the far. 
away days with Lystra Venables. 

As he thought of that time, so fall of love and 
joy, as he remembered by his own sin he hai 
forfeited all good things, he cursed his rad 
wickedness ; felt, too, the crue! pangs of una. 
vailing, undying remorsa. 

With aswift glance at Lystra he abstracted 
the sketch, telling himself he wuld keep it in 
memory of the days that had good-—that 
beld such promise of bliss to come. 

Presently he spoke again, and the woman turned 
her weary, listening face towarda him. 

“You will ackaowledgeI am trying aow to act 
honourebly, Lystra ?” 

“Yes; and I thank you,--oh! with my whole 
heart I thank you!” 

He had risen, and now was standing by her 
couch, 

“ Perhaps,” he asid, ‘the day will come when 
we shall forget our matual love—with all my 
soul I wish it, Them whenI am happy with my 
wife, and you have learued to t Rivers the 
bestand noblest of men, you will not find it so 
, In all my life I desired 
nothing so much aa I now desire your ion,” 

‘Why will you hurt me by recalling that time? 
I will try to forgive, perhaps then I shall know 
again what it is tc be ab peace; but now let us 
speak of other things.” 

He drew back and stood moodily looking down 
on the alim, recumbent figure, the pale, sad face 
from which he had driven the light and joy for 
evermore, 

“Will you wish me joy in the future ?” 

“Yes ; and oh! be good to Aer, for she loves 
you very dearly!” 

“I know it! I wish it were otherwise. Upon 
my life, Lystra, I can’t tell how the engagement 
came about ; I only kaow that after I lost you I 
cared very little what came tome. All women 
were alike indifferent to me; bud after awhile, 
you know, my father died, and the house was so 
gloomy i went out a great deal. Then I met 
Evelyn ; she is very pretty aud wasdecidedly kind 
tome, Oue night, seven months ago, we met ata 
friend’s house; ehe looked unusually lovely, and 
7 must have been miserably mad, for [ proposed 
and was accepted.” 

The listener did not k; the long dark 
lashes resting on the pale cheeks made them 
appear peler and thinner. Moved by an 
irreaistibie impulse Courtney spoke in low, rapid 
tones,— 

“ You have forbidden me to refer to the past 
~-this once I disobsy you--after to-day I will be 
silent, In all, through all, I loved you and 
would have married you ; but the fear of dis- 
inheritance made «& coward and villain of me. 
My father's firat wife was low-born and poor, 
and married him but for his ions. She 
made him most unhappy and finally brought 
di upon him. Aal grew into mavhood he 
told me the whole terrible story, adding that if 
ever I married beneath me not one peany of his 
fortune should come to me, I ied am idle, use- 
less, purposcless life, and did not wake to a 
sense of the folly of it all until I knew you and 
learned to love you ?” 

“Hush!” she pleaded; “ 
words to which I must nob listen.” 
oR again ,— 

“No sooner had you left me than my better 
self returned, and I determined at all costs to 
marry you. The next day I went to the school, 
and there heard that you had been summoned 
away on account of a dear friend's illness, As I 
was aware you had no friends, I knew had 
goxe to rid yourself of me. For montha I sought 
you; then my father died, and I was free; bu! 
you remained hidden, and ia 9 time of madness | 
wooed another woman.” 

Lystra too had-risen, and for a moment they 
faced each other—hopsless, loving, bub lost to 
love and joy for ever, ‘The woman did not 
speak ; one hand rested on her heart ae though 
its throbbing hurt her, with the other she 
dumbly implored him to go, and he replied 
hoarsely to the gesture,— 


you are saying 
But he went 
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“JT am going now. 

b ! ” 

Pad with their woe they did not hear the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs outside. 

“But if you can pray for the wretch who so 
wronged you "Evelyn and her father were in 
the hall now, and still they did not hear ; ‘and 
now good-bye, my panto | darling!” and 
with one cry of wild passion he cavght her in 
bis arma and kissed her. 

“For pity’s sake ’-—she moaned—‘“‘ for pity’s 
sake!” but he held her fast, 

Evelyn turned the handle, and stood aghast 
in the doorway ; whilst her father, stricken 
dumb, caught at her arm, and glared wildly 
at his wife, who now stood shrinking, shivering 
with drooping head and heaving breast. Court- 
uey spoke first, — 

‘lam to blame,” he said, ‘and Ialone, Do 
aa you will with me, but remember ehe is guilt- 


I, too, feel it is best to 


leas. 

Still the husband did not speak, only Eveiyn 
pointed a disdainful finger at Lystra, and laughed 
shrilly. 

The sound of her laughter seemed to rouse her 
father, he staggered forward, white of face, wild 
of eye, with strong hands trembling, and weak as 
a child’s with his mad agony, 

“You shall answer for this!” he said, 
‘§ One of, us shall not leave this room 
alive |” 

With her finger still pointing towards the 
unhappy woman, Evelyn stood in the doorway. 
Courtney was close by Lystra, who, as she 
heard her husband’s stumbling steps, looked 
wildly into bis changed face. 

“Oh, William, William!” she moaned; “I 
am innocent |” 


He pushed her violently away, but she savk | 


ou her knees, and threw her arms about him, 
whilst she passionately implored Courtney, “ for 
Heaven’s sake, to go!” 

“T cannot leave you thus. For Mrs,’ Rivers’ 
sake, hear me, sir!’ 

“Go-go! ft is the ouly way you can serve 
me, If you stay there will be murder. Oh, 
William! Oh, Heaven |” 

All power to move seemed to have lefb Mr. 
Rivers now, and Lystra heard Courtney walk to 
ithe door, As he passed Evelyn he lifted his eyes 
to bers, 

‘ May you always suffer for this day’s work,” 
vhe said, and rande room for him to pase, closing 
the door behind him. Then she went forward ; 
Lystra’s arms were yet about ber husband, but 
her head had dropped until it lsy upon the 
ground, and all her long, dark hair unloosed fell 
about his feet, 

“Don't kneel there!” he said with an awfu) 
horror in his voice, ‘ For your sake I have let 
him go, Now what have you to say? Qh, 
child! Oh! wife!” and his chin sank upon his 
broad ches6, 

“Leave her alone,” Evelyn’s voice broke in 
coldly and clearly, ‘*None but the guilty can 
consort with the guilty. Oh!”--vreaking into 
paseion~~-"' Heaven reward you as you deserve, 
make you as wretched as you have made us! ” 

A long-drawn, shuddering sigh broke from the 
prostrate woman, but she neither moved nor 
spoke, and the husband said again, in the same 
strange voice,— 

"What have you to say !” 

‘She lifted herself a little, but did not look up. 
All her long, dark hair fell about her face, and 
hid its white misery from the eyes bent on her. 
Then in a broken voice, scarcely above a whisper, 
she said, “I only know I am innocent,” and 
paused, 

“What, with his arms about you!” he ques- 

tioned, in @ grating voice, “Ob, Heaven, how 
you have fooled me! I, who loved you to for- 
getfulness of all else, Could you not leave me 
my honour ?” 

She stretched out her hands to touch him; 
but he shrank back, and at the loathing his face 
expressed she ehivered and moaned, Fur 2 mo- 
mont all were silent, then Lystra spoke, and in 
her ears her own voice was strange and indistinct, 
‘Let me tell you all? I have wronged you; 
but, oh, Tam not what alin me! I have 
sever, even in thought, faithless to you,”— 


| spoke of love, he said not one word of mar- 








and now she rose and stood downcast and dis- 
mayed, with hands tightly clasped before her. | 
Evelyn moved towards the door, with her cold, | 
condemning face still turned on Lystra, who | 
made a motion for her to stay. i 

‘Hear what I have to ray. You have judged | 
me always harshly, Let me justify myself!” | 

“You will find it a difficult task,”—but she 
eat down and waited for Lystra to epeak ; and 
when she only stood silent, wound her arms 
about her father and drew him down bosice her, 
the stricken man did not shrink from ber ; and 
Lystra seeing this grew more hopelesa, 

“Two years ago,” she said, in a curiously 
strained voice, “ Courtney Rayne was my lover. 
It is only the old, old story cf man’s selfishness } 
and woman’s love. Iwas poor and he was rich 
and high-born. He won my heart, and I trusted 
him so greatly I forgot to notice, that though he 


riage ;”” she shivered then, and swayed forward 
aa though she would have fallen, and to support 
herself she placed both hands upon the tale. 
“One night he asked me to leave England with 
him ; but not as his wife, Idon’t know what | 
sald ; but I left him, and the following morning | 
I left Liverpool for ever. 1 dare not meet him | 
again. Of my own free will I would never have | 
done that.” 

She lifted her eyes to Evelyn's face aud saw 
an expression of utter scorn and incredulity 

‘ST went to Manchester, and from there to 
Jersey, where I remained until you married me” 
—and then she stretched out imploring hands to 
the wild-faccd man before her. ‘I was all alone 
in the world, and your love seemed good to me ; 
yet when you asked me to marry you I was 
afraid. Oh, remember how I in:plored you to be 
sure of your heart! How I tol: you, even then, 
TI could not give you what you asked, But you 
would not hear me. Qh, that you had! oh, that 
you bad! You said you would teach me to love 
you ; and so I consented to your prayer.” 





"For Heaven's sake ! for 
man pleaded, “shorten your story, ° When I 
contrast then with now I am mad.” 

“Twill be brief. Can this story be good for 
me to tell} When I heard that Courtney Rayne 
was your daughter’s lover, and that he was 
coming here, I was afraid—ob, nob for my 
truth. Your honour and your happiness were 
always dear to me, because of all your goodness 
tome. Then! was tempted to confess all, Often 
and often I had thovght to tell you my unhappy 
story ; but I hesitated, fearing to distress you, 
and perhaps lose something of your so dear 
love. 

“ Even in the early days Evelyn doubted me, 
and when Mr. Rayne came she grew more 
suspicious, and made my life a burden to me. 
But of this I eafd nothing, lest I should be held 
as unjust, and she should thiak I strove to draw 
you from her. 

‘*But you, ob, husband ! you must know how 
from the first I avoided him-—how I begged you 


not to leave me at home with him. For Heaven's | 


sake believe me! This morning when you 
left meI had no thought of seeing him gain. 
It was I who sent him away in haste, because 
I saw it was aot good for him to remain lopger. 
He returned because he missed his train ; and 
in some way we drifted into speaking of the past, 
and then—oh, then, William, William, . you 
know all! Forgive me!” and she crept closer, 
sobbing like a weary child. 

He started to his feet. 

°Tis false |” he cried,—“ Tis false! I have 
been your dupe—your fool, and you think still 
to blind me with such a tiseue of falsehoods! 
He missed his train, you say, and I eay it was 
an arranged thing between you that he should 
return to wish you good-bye. Both of you 
guessed oe and myself would be out-— 
neither anticipated so speedy a return, Oh 
Heaven ! and you are wy wife!” He covered 
his ghastly face, and she took coursge to touch 
his arm, pleading brokenly ‘hat he would 
believe her story. Then he turned fiercely upon 
her, and said so bitter a word that she fell away 
from him, moaning ‘Not that! not that! Ob, 
this is most cruel!” 

Mr, Rivers turned to his daughter, ‘' Leave 


eaven'’s sake!” the | 


| ur,” be said, hoarsely, and slowly she weut out. 


Then he moved towarde the woman, who kuelt 
by the couch in an attitude of utter misery. 

“ Lyetra,” he said. 

But she did not lift her head or speak 

**Are you listening?” In the same hareh 
voice, 

“Tua” 

“You have brought shame upon me and 
cruel woe ; by your own act you have lost hus- 
band and love—have stolen away my child's 
happiness. What forgiveness can there be for 
ou #” . 

“Tt may be you will grant me none—I do not 
now hope it; I scarcely desire it because of the 
bitter word you spoke,” 

‘Because I loved and still love you; you 
name is dear to me as my life! While! live 
no breath of slander shall touch you; but from 
to-day we live separate lives, I will give out 
we have parted because of incompatibility of 
tesper. You shall not feel a want; for my 
wealth you married me, aud despite your wroug 
I wil! still share it with you,” Then he 
broke down and sobbed as meu only can who 
have lost eat one fell blow all they loved and 
prized. 

As his sobs smote on her esr a greab pity filled 
her heart. Sbe rose once more and would have 
spoken, but regaining his composure with a 
sudden, violent effort, he eaid, —- 

“T would kise you good-bye, but I remember 
he has kiesed you, Lystra, Lystra! I had rather 
you were dead than what you are |” 

“Tf my death would bring you happiness, f 
would icould die! I have often wishe’ it for 
myself, but never so much as I wish it nov.” 

“Gol” he said, hoarsely, “do sot fear for 
your future—good-bye! I shall be glad if, after 
to-day, I see you no more, I will take !velyn 
away until you have found ahome, We will go 
to-day,” feverishly. 

She was in the open doorway and she held 
her hand to him, weeping as if her heart were 
broken, 

“ Won't you shake hands ?” she asked, and he 
auswered, stouily,— 

**T will never touch your hand or 396 your 
face again |” 

And so Lystra passed away, and iu after days 
he would remember remorsefully oll these cruc] 
words and the great wrong he had dona her ; 
| would know, too, that remorse, however deep, iz 
| but a vain thing. 
| Late in theaftercoon, looking from her window 
Lystra saw the carriage drive to the dour, and 
Evelyn and her father, stepping in, were driven 
away from the houce. Neither glanced back 
| so mouch as looked up at; her, and the terrible ache 
in her head grew deey anv’ fercer. She sat down 
and bewan to think of her iuture spread so darkly 
before her, 

In all the world she etood alone ; there was 
none to pity her avd but one to love--and 
his love she might not, dare uot take. What 
should she do? She never once thought of accept 
ing assistance from her husband; his money she 
could not touch ; she shivered at the mere idea 
of falling so low in her own esteem 

She lecked round her room with its costly 
furniture, its choice pictures; sll tokens of 
Williara Rivers’ love, and a cry broke from the 
pale lips as she realised whatahe had lost--home, 
; love, rest—-and the man who professed to hold 
her dearer than self had brought her to thie 
pass | 

She must go away--ehe could nob stay here, 
that would be to drive her husband and his child 
from their proper home ; but she must have time 
for thought. 

The shadows deepened all round and about 
her; evening passed into night and night into 
morning before she moved from her place ab the 
window. 

Then her maid came in, and Lystra enid she 
would breakfast in her own room. She woula 
not go out, neither should she require the girl's 
services that day. 

Oh, that wretched, wretched Sunday! In the 
distance she saw quiet folk walking to church; 
heard the bells, whose sound but increnved her 
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Poserrars 
nervous headache, and brought back to memory 
he careless days of her far away childhood, 

Then evening came again, and ehe saw the | 
rustic lovers loitering in the vreadows, and hid | 
her face, crying. She covld not bear the sight | 
of their happinass and love, because for her such 
things were not. 

Darkness came once more, and she lay down 
weary and faint upon her bed. So tired was 
ehe that ehe slept long and- heavily, and when 
she woke the March sun was shining brightly 
into the room, 

She dressed slowly, with a weight of thought 
iu her eyss, aud then began to pack a small 
trunk, 

In the middle of her packing a letter was 
brought her from Mr. Rivers. The postmark was 
London, and she wondered with vague dread had 
he zone in search of Courtney ? 

The words were very few and very cold: 


“Tf you have occasion to write me, acdreas as 
above, When my arrangements for your comfort | 
are concluded I will communicate you through 
my solicitor. —W, R,” 





She did not ecb or cry now--she was very 
calm ; and when ehe had locked her trunk sha sat 
Jown to write with a steady hand and tearless 
“yea, 


“T leave here to-day in the hope that some- 


where T may find a hiding-place. For your past | | 


ove and goodness I thank you, I bless you with | 
say whole heart, but in the future oh! try not to 
clame me overmuch. [ can take nothing from 
gou—fallen in your esteem, robbed of your love, | 
as now J aw, Iam not sunk <0 low as to become | 
your pensioner. Believe, if you can, that your | 
wealth did not prevail with me to marry you. 
Jn, no; ib was not that, but a sick longing to be 
at rest, and safe from Aim. On my knees I bless 
you, busband. Ah! let me call you so, now Iam 
olng away for ever; and, as if I were dying, let 
ue aay T am innocent of the ein you have laid te 
roy charge, and so—good-bye !” 


Then she atked humbly that her luggage might 
ve sent on to the station, She knew that in the 
servants’ ha)! she was being judged hardly enough, 
aud it made her shrink from ecrutiny, and ask 
rather than command their services, 

She naid, “1 will walk,” and went out of the 
trouve alone and dishonoured 

Ounce she turned and looked back with oh ! such 
i fearful yearning in er eyes—eaw through a 
mist of tears the home of her short married 
ife, murmured brokenly, ‘‘ For the Inat time, 
for the last time 1” and walked on steadily, 

She took a third-clasz ticket for Birmingham, 
having a vague idea that to hide herself she must 
seek oae of the great centres of industry. She 

ould not bear to return to a familiar place—she 
wanted to begin her new life amid new sceues and 
new people, and “Perhaps,” she thought, piti- 
fully, ‘‘ Heaven will in some way send me forgst- 
fulness of the past and its woes.” 

Vith wide, unseeing eyes she looked out on 
the rapidly vanishing fields aud lanes, where she 
hadeo often wandered with her husband, and 
where she would never walk again of her own 
free wil! 

Persistently, too, she strove to forget 
Courtney, telling herself he should be blotted 

er life as though he had no place, no part | 








sh 
She was going, crushed and broken, amongst | 
rangers to toil for bread with the meanest and 


y 
I 


CHAPTER V, 


“Wheres fis my wife?” asked Mr. Rivers, } 
aternly, aud Courtney Rayne faced him with euch 
genuine surprise that the elder man was con- 
vinced before he spoke of his utter ignoraice of 
Lysirn’s fligh' 

Upon my soul, I don’t know. Has Mrs, | 
Rivers left you?” 
" We have agreed co separate, aud I was up 
here making fiual arrangements; to-day J got 





| too, with her blighted hopes, despised love, and 


shail be forgiven you; only bring her 





this,” laying before him that pitiful farewell 
letter Lystra had written him. 

Courtney read it through with a dazed air, 
theu eaid,— 

“Dont siand lookipg at me like that, say 
something. I deserve your worst anger ; I have 
brovght misery to you, and made the best and 
purest of women an outcast. Why would you 
not believe her?” 

“ Appearances were agsinet her, and are now. 
How do I know she is innocent? But innocent | 
or not, I must find her; my wife shall not 
wander about the country a fugitive and @ va- 
grant, Ob! yon biind fool, Why did you 
come between us with your poor, weak love, that 
shrank from auy self-sacrifice? & 





She was dearer | 
to me than anything else the world could hold | 
for me.” { 

The young man stood with bowed head, unable 
to say one word in self-defence, fesling miserably 
that his hand alone had brought about all this 
wretchedness, If only he could have borne the 
punishment of his ein aud hie folly be would 
have been well-nigh content, When he looked at 
the man, so changed and broken in a few short 
days, he felt like a murderer. There was Evelyn 





stricken faith ; but still firss and foremost was | 


| Lystra, his one love, an outcast and in poverty. 


Suddenly he said, remorsefully,— 
'S What shall you do, air?” 
“Do? why, strive night and day to find her, 
will ewploy the best and keonest detectives, 
will advertise In all the leading papers, Ob, | 
Treaven ! if she were bat here |” 

‘ourtney’s face was white and grave, aud he 
spoke in a low, rapid voice,-— 

“Tame mean, dishonourable cur. I merit no 
truat, I dare not ask it; and I feel there is only 
one way by which I can win your forgiveness. If 
I find her and bring her back to you [ shall dare 
to hope for pardon. Mr. Rivers, [ swear .I will 
never rest until I can write you she is found 
Before Heaven I say she is innocent, and I alone | 
to blame.” 

The earnestness of his voice, his eyes, carried 
conviction to Mr, Rivers’s heart. 

* Misjudged!” he said, ia a broken, agonized 
tone, “ Miviudged, my wife, my poor Lystra.” 

He trembled, ond his lips were parched and 
dry. Courtaey made him sit down snd then 
spoke again. 

* Forget for awhile, if you can, that of all men 
Iam most loathsome to you; until she is found 
let us act ia conjunction. Do you know whore 
Mra. Rivers took train for ?” 

“ Birmingham. Rayne, if you find her all 
home, 
azsure her of my penitence and my love; tell her 
life is too horrible without her,” 

“TT will tell her ali thie, I shall start to-day, 
and from time to time will write you of my 
progress. Ask Miss Rivers to forgive me, if she | 
can, for the misery I have wrought,” 

And then he broke off, remembering her looks, 
her words, when last he saw her. 

Early the next morning he started on his self- 
imposed task. He told himself he would find 
Lystra or never face Mr, itivers again. He said 
confidently to his heart, “I sha!/ find her because 
I love her!” ke even thought it would be an 
easy thing to do. 

He reached Birmingham about three in the 
afternoon, and first securing apartwents, went 
out to begin his search. Up aud down the busy, 
smoky streete, until limbs and brain slike were 
weary, and no least sign or trace of her. 

When evening came, though Geronghly spent, 
he yet toiled on ; and now he tur {nto the 
dingy lanes and alleys, thiuking with horror that 
in such haunts Lystra might have been compelled 
by poverty to hide. 

He knew, from Mr, Rivers, she had taken but 
a very emall sum of money with her, and when 
that was expended what would she do! He was 
afraid to thiak, for he knew that women reduced 
to such a strait as she now was had before this 
goue gladly to death la the vain hope of escaping 
woe; he knew that many a white, drawn face 
had looked up from cruel wators with a sort of 
wonder on it that men andthe world had been 
so cruel, 








Tt so Lystra had died, what peace for him? 
Would he not bear iv his heart the brand of 
Caia 

tie would not thiak of these things ; he put 
them resolutely away, aud at last, utterly over- 
come by fatigue, he went to his lodgings for a 
little ree before the morrow, with its hopeless 
search began, 

Day afcver day he walked those strests, till 
even the busy folks began to know him, and 
be engl what took him early and late into their 
midst. ° : 

His handsome face grew worn and haggard, 
and his eyes Jooked sunken. The conviction was 
growing on him that Lystra would never be 
found ; and how could he face the man he had 
wrovged # How could he leave bis best-loved to 
a cruel fate ? e 

He wrote often to Mr. Rivers, and tried to 
make his letters hopeful. Evelyn's face grew 
harder and colder each time she saw his well- 
known handwriting, and her father daily lost 
courage and strength, and because she loved him 
she hated the two who had brought him to this 


pasa, 

Her love for Courtney died wholly out that 
morninsg wheu she stood in the open doorway and 
knew that he did not love her, and had never 
loved her. 

Still, s certain womanly feeling prevented her 
apeaking against the recreant lover, the lost wife, 
to her father—a womanly pride and true daugh- 
terly love, 

Days lengthened into weeks ard the weeks 
inte months, and it was early June, and still no - 
news of Lyatra, and at length even Cuvurtney 
felt tt wae vain to stay longer ia Birmingham. 

He had gone into every court and alley, had 
sought her everywhere and always, to no pur- 
pose, 2ad now what should he do? How could 
any of thoee who sought her know that she had 
gone to Birmingham merely to mislead them in 


| event of a purauit ? 


She had stayed there but one day, and had 
thea Beas | to Bristol. And now she wis 
earning a poor livelihood by her needle, She was 
glad now that she had always been fond of sew- 
ing ; iadeed, had perfected bereel£ in ib, 

She took one small, acantily-furnished room in 
a poor and squalid locality; in fact, not far 
from ‘Christmas Steps." Early and late she 
toiled, and, a3 spriug passed into sumater, sitting 
alone, she often though of Hood's wonderful 
" Song of the Shirt.” 

She wouli look up at the pictureless walls, 
where her shadow fell long, distorted, and 
thin ; down on the carpetless floor, and then 
she would sigh at recollection of past com- 
torte, 

Sometimes a sparrow would perch on the 
window-sill, and seud out a saucy chirp; then 
she would beud her face on her thin hands, 
whilst a tear would steal through her Gngers 
as she thought of the lost home, where the birds 


| had almost seamed to know her, and hovered 


around her for the crumbs she so bountifully 
threw them, 

Oh, poor Lystra! She was terribly changed ; 
ske looked years older than on the day she 
left her husband’s house; her cheeks were*hollow 
and white, her eyes sunken and locking preter- 
naturally large, her once pretty figure attenuated 
and drooping. Sometimes, when she saw her 
face reflected in the little dingy mirror, she could 
scarcely believe it hers, 

“T am growing quite old,” she would think ; 
“even William would not know me now.” 

She felt often weak and ill, and the though! 
of death was rarely from her mind. 

“T wonder when I die who will bury me, 
an if William will ever learn where they laid 
mel” 

Gloomy thoughts enough; but then, you see 
life had been very sad with her; she had lost all 
joy present or to come, and death to her seemed 
a good thing. , 

If the weather was fine on Sundays she 
atteuded a neighbouring church, walking in the 
afternoon to Clifton Downs to catch ‘a breath 
of breezy air.” There, on a seat half-hidden by 
trees and clustering clematis, the would sib 
looking out on the lovely world with dreamy 
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aud most sad eyes. Folks began to know 
the alight, poorly-clad woman, aud eome to 
wonder who and what she was; why sha was 
always alone, and what story she could tell 
of grief and want, of love betrayed, and hopes 
ruined, 

In June Courtney obtained a slight clue as 
to her whereabouts; he learned that a woman 
answering to L "3 description had left 
Birmingham for Bristol on the day following 
ber flight from home ; so he went down to the 
city and began to haunt the streets as he bad 
haunted those of Birmingham. - 

For some weeks be was unsuccessful, but 
one day at the close of July he saw a figure 
before him, slightly regembling Lystra’s; he 
darted forward and almost unco y spoke 
her name, The Peden _— wegen but 
went —— on, narrow road in 
front of a four-wheeler,.. Courtuéy was obliged 
to stay on bis side of the thoroughfare a moment, 
aod in that moment the fugitive had passed 
rapidly into a court, He followed quickly, 
arate ae eens. ‘Whee ba vandhal 
through an doorway. When he reached it 
a stout, slatternly woraan was standing in the 
passage, ‘ 

‘T beg your pardon,” he said, hurriedly, “ but 
Isaw @ lady enter this house; I know her, and 
= — be glad to ses me; will you take me to 
er 

The woman, with arms akimbo, said, with a 


“ Now, good sir, I'll trouble ye nod to 
come round here, meddling with honest women. 
The girl was my daughter,” and she shut the 
ioor in his face, 

But Courtuey was not convinced ; he crossed 
the road and looked curiously up at the win- 
dows, but could see no one; could not know 
that ina little room Lystra stood with locked 
fingers, looking down ab him from behiad her 
curtains; he could not bear the passionate 
qaint— 

“ Found, found | 
eave me alone?” 

Then the woman of the house came to her, 

ve sent the gentleman away, now p'raps 
you'll tel! me why you should be afraid of him,” 

“T cannot.” 

The woman looked shrewdly at her. 

“Tve known all along you were’nt a com- 
moser; have you run away from your 
frienda 3” 

“" have no friends,” drearily ; ‘‘1 lost them 


Ob, Heaven! wil! he never 


Long 
‘Tf you've left em in a fib of temper you’d 
vatter go back ; our life is killing you.” 


“ But I repeat, I have no home, and no friends,” | 


& little excitedly, “If I died to-morrow I should 
have no mourner.” 

“Then who is he?” glanciog at Courtney, as 
he walked to and fro, ‘Is he your aweet- 
Sears, your husband ?” 

No, nol he is my relentless enemy. For 
pity’s sake hide me from him,” grasping the 
woman's hands, 

“All right; I won't peach,” and she went 
downstairs once more, and, standing in the door- 
way, looked so aggressively at Courtney that he 
thought it prudent to retreat for a time, 


Hor days Lystra dared not venture out, and the | 


confaement told cruelly upon her; the landlady’s 
daughter went to and from the shop with her 
work, and Courtney waited vainly fora sight of 
ue woman he loved, 
_ Une day he waylaid Mrs, Britton’s daughter ; 
ke hed been warned egainst him, but she was a 
ally, feather-brained girl of eighteen—he was a 
geatioman, and handsome. So when he said, 
I want to speak with you,” she stopped, aod 
.ocked with a smile and a blush into the stranger's 


What is your name ¢” 
‘Dinah Britton, air,” 

“ Have you a sister 7” 
‘Low, yes, more’s the pity. 


: There's five girls 


younger than me, I'm the eldest of ten, sir.” 
And the sister next to you, how old is she i” 





* You're mighty curious,” laughing. “I don’t 
know as I shal! tell.” 

Ob yes you will,” confidently, “you are too 
good-natured not to satiafy my curiosity.” 
** Well, Rachel is the next girl, and she’s four- 
teen.” 

“Ob, and you have no lodger !” 

Dinah glanced nervously round, then said in a 
lower tone than she had yet used,-- 

* Yee, we have, but mother don’t want you to 
know it—more don't she,” 
* “Who is she, Dinah ¢” 

“Why our lodger, Miss Morris; this ia her 
work I'm takivg home.” 

“* What does she do?” 

"Sens for shops, plain work ; I say it don’t 


* Will you help me to see her ’ [ knew her when 
‘she was rich and—and happy, and I have good 
news for her.” 

“Now haveyou? Why she told mother she 
Wouldn't se@you on'no account, ‘cause you woul! 
do her harm,” 

‘She is wrong ; Iam her true friend. Take 
meé to her; Dinah, and you'll be doing a good act, 
and one Tghall uot forget to reward, 

“IT, tell you what I: will do; I'll say to 
mother as how you are @ friend to Miss Morris, 
and coax her't> lef you in—say this evening 
a eight and nine, Will that suit you, 
e 

* Splendidly—and Dinah, bere isa small pre- 
sent for you,” slipping half.a-soversign into the 
girl’: hand. “I'll meet you here to-night, aud 
you will take me into your homs.” 

The girl nodded and hastened away, leaving 
Courtney satisfied with his morning’s work ; he 
walked to the (General Post Office and tele- 
graphed to Mr. Rivers :— 


"T believe I ia found. Come to me.” 





He had not the faintest doubt that the woman | Ren 


he had seen was Lystra, and exulted in the 
thought that now he should atone in a measure 


for his wrong to her, by reatoring her to home, | 


husband, and honour. 

Dinah reached home in an excited state, and 
after showing her mother Courtney's gift, re- 
peated the gist of his questions, also adding that 


she had promised he should that night see Miss | 


Morris, 

The mother was wroth “You fool,” she 
cried, “are you stupid enough to believe any tale 
& villain likes to tell ye? Mies Morris knows her 
own business best ; what will she say to this !”’ 

They were standing on the staircase, and their 
voices, never very low, reached Lyatra. 

© J ain’t done no harm,” the girl said, stolidly, 
“* Why are you so mad with mei” 


“Tt don't want tosee no one hurt, and least of | 


all her. She's good pay, and I promised I 
wouldn't peach on her,” 

Lystra commer her door and went down to 
them, so quietly that they did not hear her step, 
and started when she said, “ You: are talkisg of 
me.” 

Then Mrs. Britton told the whole stery 60 
angrily that Lystra felt a littfe scared, and Dinah 
began to ery. 

Then the pale, sad woman said softly to the 
weeping girl, — 

* Don’t grieve eo, Dinah. I am sure you did 
not think you were doing wrong; I am sure, 


| too, you had no thought of making things worse 


than they were,” Taen apparent'y irrelevantly, 
"Did you bring we any work ?” 

"No; miss,” between her sobs; “but there 
will be some to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you ; and now, Mrs. Britton, will you 
come into’ my room? I want to talk to you 
quietly,” 

So they went in together, Lystra closing the 
door, and motioning Mrs. Britton to one of the 
two chairs the room boasted, 

“Despite all Mr. Rayne (that is Ais name), 
said to Dinah, he is my deadliest enemy, the 
worst foe to my good nanie a woman could have 
—and I will not see him,” and.as abe spoke the 
light flashed into her eyes, the colour flushed her 
face, making her look a delicate copy of the old 





cally, "there's no need for ye to meet him ; 
I'll send him about his business, never fear,” 

"You don’t understand ; so long as he knows 
where I am he wil! follow and pereecute me; | 
shall be safe no longer. I am going away.” 

“Oh lor! where will ye go?" 

“Tecan’t «sy; I have not decided; but go I 
must, and bafore he comes.” 


“ Haven't you oo mother?” the womaa asked, 


gently. ‘ : : + 
“Did I not tell you al my frieuds were dead!" 
in a strange voice; ‘‘in all the world I stand 


alone. Dear Mra, Britton, you have been good 
and generous to me, and [ wish I coud slay 
with you; but that is impossible, You muss 
add to former kindnesses by helping me to get 
away, and, above all, say nothiag to Dinah,” 

“Teast me,” significantly ; ‘‘ but tell me true, 
| Miss Morris, have you done anything wrong?” 

“No, [have been cruclly misjudged ; believe 
me, | have done nothirg criminal.” 

Early in the evening a womou, muffled in a 
shawl, and hor face hidden by a thick veil, left 
Bristol for London; later on a gentleman 
walked to the corner of Crispin-court, and being 
} met by Dinsh proceeded to Mra, Brittou’s, there 
to learn that Lystra had been gone three hours. 
More he could uot learn, and baffled, diamayed, 
downcast, he tursed te go; then Mrs, Britton 
placed an envelope in his hand. 

‘Miss Morrie said ag how [ was to give it 
60 you, sir.” 

Mechanically he thanked her, aud going to hia 

otel sat down to read what Lystra had 
written. 





Through your 


“Have you no pity for me? 
Why 


madness I have lost all a woman prizes, 





| you leave me to myself and my misery. 


will you atill follow and track me cut? What 


| wrong have I doxue you that you should be so 


lacable? For Heaven's sake Ieb me go! 
member that although he has cast me off | 
am still his wife! Here I was earning an honest 
livelihood—you have driven me away—-perhep: 
to starvation and death. Oo my kuees I pray 
For 


| the sake of old days have pity! 


* Lyprea.” 


“Ob 1" he groaned, “tbat she could haye 
known why Leoughi her! Is my sin never wo be 
expiated? Am JI always to be ber ovil geulus? 
Lyatra, ob, my love! my love!” stretching ouv 
his hands as though he hoped to touch her. 

Ia the morning, when Mr. Rivere came, 
Oourtney could only tell him of his wife's 
second ilighb, aad show bim her mst pitoous 
letter, 





CHAPTER Vi 


THE seasons came aud wentb; summar passed 
ioto autuma, autumn into early wiuter, aud for 
five weary mvuths Lystra had tofled early snd 
late fora rasre pittance~for Sve months had 
looked out on ons of the dreariest, dirtieat courts 
even Loudon could boast. 

Here ehe had not so much ag an attic to her- 
self, but shared it with a middle-aged widow 
with whom she worked for a! large wholesale 
firm, ; 

They made jackets and ulsters for womea at 
the rate of five shillisogs a dozen—a scandalous 
fact, but a well known one--aud by dint of 
almost superhuman industry contrived to keep 
body and soul together, 

Mrs, Frainy fetched the parcels of work and 
took them home. Lystra ravely ventured out, 
for the people of the court frightenod her, anc 
she was afraid to wander int« the better street 
lest chance should onca more throw her into 
Courtney's way 

If she had been changed when ab Briato! 
what was she now, Liven the man who sought 
her would scarcely recognise her now ; wasted 
aud worn, with hollow cheeks and 
with nothing left of softness aud prettiness save 
her still abundant hair. 

Day after day, week after 


nner war 
2nken © ; 


week, the cruel 


battie of life went on with her, and each day 





Lystra. 
“Well, dearie,” Mra. Britton said, practi- 


found her weaker, wearier, more aged and ead. 
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She thought always of her iost home now, and { you than me, because you've known better! but not unkindly faces bending over her she 





wondered if Courtaey had nov come to mar its 
peace, if in time she should have learned to love 
her husband ; wondered, too, if time and her 
absence would reconcile Evelyn to her lover, 
would bring peace and forgetfulness to William 
Rivers 

She had hidden herself voluntarily from him, 
and no news cf him ever reached her, 

She was too poor even to afford the luxury of 
newspspers, so she never saw the repeated en- 
treaties to return home, never knew her inno- 
cence was established and her forgiveness craved. | 

She was so weary of life, she longed, nay, | 
prayed to die; there was nothing to live for 
now, ard no one to mourn her death, and un- 
broken rest seemed to her the gladdest and good- 
liest of ai boons, 

The season was unusually severe, and she 
was poorly clad, ill-fed, and often without a fire, 
but Mrs, Frainy never once heard her complain, 
and only once saw her break down utterly. 
she had been out to get some little articles at a 
nelgchbouring grocer’s, and it was a bitterly cold 
and wet day. 

When she reached her room her clothes were 
drenched, and she staggered in faint and sick at 
heart. Thera was no fire, and perhaps the sense 
of poverty and discomfort struck her with fiercer 
force than ueual.; she sat down, and leaued her 
head on the table, laughing hysterically. 

Mra, Freiny eald, '‘ Now don’t, don’t do that, 
child,” but she laughed on; then, looking up, 
burst into # sob so paasionate, so despairing, that 
the widow was frightened. ’ 

“Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven!” Lyatra cried, 
“T can’t bear this any longer.” 

“Tt is hard that others should have plenty and 
to opare, while we are almost starved,” the 
woran answered, bitterly. 

“Hard! ob, most hard!” with streaming 
tears, ‘' What have we done to deserve sucha 
fate’ Ob, I cannot—cannot bear it! ” 

'''There’s no help for us, child, and only one 





other home-—the workhouse} It fe worse for 


daye.” 

Lystra had grown quieter now, and in place of 
the wildness was a dull despair reflected on her 
face and in her eyes. 

* Do you know,”’ she said, slowly, ‘‘ I can only 
think now of some words in a poem— 

* Oh, God! that bread should be so dear 
And flush and blood so cheap !’” 


"Ay, that’s true enough, child,” sorrowfully, 
“and weeping won’t mend matters. I've known 
the days when I wae younger (and felt things 
more than I donow), that I’ve cried myself nearly 
blind with grief and hunger.” 

Lystra took up her work. 

“T suppose one day it will all be over, aud we 
shall mind nothing sad or glad any more; only 
it wearies me to think why life should be one long 
tale of woe.” 

November was drawing to a close, and work 
grew lees regular, until at last Mra. Frainy was 
told there was none to be given out, and probably 
would be none for two or three weeks, 

She was almost sfraid to tell Lystra the ill 
news, fearful of some passionate, despairing out- 
burst ; but she had no cause for fear. 

Lystra heard it very quietly, and when the 
elder woman's voice died out the two looked each 
into the other's eyes with dumb despair. Abt last 
Mrs, Frainy eaid,—~ 

** We must try for work elsewhere or starve,” 
and she rose to go out. Lystra rose too. 

‘* We will go together,” in a quiet, unbroken 
voice, and so they passed out of the court. 

For three weary days they wandered about 
seeking employment, and vainly. I was cruel to 
think that they were willing—nay, would be glad 
to work, and could find none. 

On the third evening Lystra fainted on the 
landing before the little room, and lay uncon- 
scious for a longtime, Some of the other lodgers 
gave Mra. Frainy ready help, and one or two 
brought bread from own meagre store, 

When Lystra peced her eyes and saw coarse 





passed her hand over her brow in a dazed way, 
as if trying to remember who these were, and 
how she cameto be ofthem, Then she sat up. 

“Tam most sorry to give you trouble,” apolo- 
getically ; “and Ican do nothing to repay your 
kindness.” 

“There, child, don’t talk,” Mrs, Fraivy broke 
in, “ but try to sleep,” and she hurried the other 
women away. Amongst themselves they said, 
“She won’t live long, poor girl!” and shoo! 
their heads solemnly. 

The next day the weary wanderings were re- 
newed, and on the fifth Lystra confeased herself 
totally unfit to go out. Their money was al! 
spent now, and starvation stared them in the 
face. Mrs. Frainy was utterly cast down, and 
seemed incapable of action, 

‘* We must give up now,” she said, bitterly. 
* There’s no use in fighting against fate.” 

Lystra did not seem to notice her words ; she 
satsilent a moment; then, speaking in a very 
low voice, said, — 

“Do you know, Mrs. Frainy, 1 have felt fora 
long time that the end is coming for me. Oh, I 
am glad, I am glad, because I have been « 
wretched and am so hopeless, so weary of it 
all!” 

“ Dear heart, don’t talk like that, You will 
live yeare and years yet ; perhaps one day you 
will marry ——” 

The strange eyes were lifted to hers, 

“Tf£I told you I am married what would you 

? ” 


y 

“ That the man waz a brute to leave you.” 

“7 loft him, and he was always good to me.” 

“Then you quarrelled?” not curiously but 
pitifully, for the poor have a marvellous sympathy 
with the poor, 

“No, we did not quarrel, only he i % i 
had wronged him, so I left my home, Qh, it 
does me good to speak of my trouble now. I have 
kept my secret so closely, although the weight ©! 
ft was alinost too + for me,” 

(Continued on page 547.) 
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spolo- ‘ Tu old lady were a queer one, aud no mis- 
pay your take, living in the same two rooms year after 
ia year, and she as well and haleaslam. She was 
: aos as mad as a March hare.” 

e ot om “Yes, go on,” said Allan, removing his cigar. 
a 8 "T Il me all about these people, I like to hear 
ie 8200 the Llstory of a family, even if I don’t kuow 

thera,” 
yo e a ‘Well, the old one had asweetly-pretty grand- 
enlepes daughter. They called her the ‘Rose of Drydd,’ 
by ses and with good reasou, too, You never in your 
J a ghege life saw any one so pretty,” and Allan warmly 
/WD, ar agreed with Mrs, Bisset in his own mind, “She 
bitterly had a dreary life of it—no company, and nought 
ortter:¥. to do but wander about the Marshes all alone, I 
re need not tell you that she got into rare miachief,” 
tg 4 Jos nodding her head and shutting her eyes at the 
| a very mere recollection. 
ed _ "Eh, what?” stammered Allan, dropping hie 
Oh. I cigar on the gravel at his feet, “What do you 

» Ua, mean }” 

. . “PU tell you. by-and-by,” proceeded Mrs. 
ry oh Bisset, complacently, knowing she had a good 
vou will story to relate, and meaning to take her own 
1 time about the telling. ‘ The old lady died, and 

ay y the girl—Mies Rosamond was her name—Miss 

Rosamond Dane lived on alone at the Manor till 

iad oes her people came from India.” 

y ; Yes, yes,” acquiesced Allan, who was literally 
aa.” one, over with impatience ; “ well, and what 

. + en ' 
> me,” “Before they came back, and before the old 
* J 

uely = lady died, there was talk of a young man been 
ywopachy seen about,” impressively. 
lash I Oh, indeed, a youtg man |” 

Oh, it , . Yes, No one exactly who he was ; but 
= Bhave i» wasn’t, 60 they aay, 4 gentleman,” 
reight of No? 


; “ However, be that as it may, he and Mise 
‘one were keeping company on the sly, «0 I’ve 
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been told. I never saw him myself, mind you ”— | 
(little did the good lady imagine as she turned to | 
impress thie on Allan that her yes were resting 
on him that very moment). “It's growing a bit 
chilly now,’ she proceeded, “and if you would 
not mind coming inside I'd like to tell you the 
story of Mies Rosamond Dane,” 

And Miss Rosamond’s husband, nothing loth, | 
into her own sanctum, 

"I’m afraid of the rheumatics,” she said, ae | 
she seated herself on a roomy horee-hair sofa, | 
“ This Drydd is a dampish kind of place, snd I | 
got them bad.” | 

“And about this young lady?” eaid Allan, | 
hitching himself up into a deep window-aill, and 
devouring his companion with his eyes, whilst his | 
heart beat so loud and so fast that he seemed to | 
hear nothing else, 

" Oh, indeed, it’s not a very nice story, and I 
would not be telling it toa young man like you 
only you are a black stranger, and never saw her 
and never will see her, aud I’m in a talking 
humour, as it happens, Of course, I depend on 
your honour. Not a word of what I say is to 
travel further, and, before going further, might 
I make so bold as toask your name?” 

Allan was in the act, naturally enough, of say- 
ing ‘‘ Gordon,” but he pulled himself up with |. 
an effort, and said instead,— 

" Kingsford,” 

“’Uo—Mr. Kingsford or Captain Kingsford ?” | 

* Lord Kingsford,” 

“ Lawk a mussy! who'd expect to see a lord | 
down here!” she ejaculated, staring at him with 
round eyes and parted lipa, and an expreseion of | 
intense amazement. 

Never in her life had Mra. Bisset seen or spoken 
toa real live lord before, and now she came to | 
stare at him particularly. He quite fulfilled her | 
expectations—he looked like one. | 

‘Never mind me,” he exciaimed, “ but go on 
about the young lady.” } 

“The young lady! Ob, to be sure! Well, 
the old woman died, leaving a mighty queer 








in the window, in a tone of profound amaze- 
} ment. 


till she married or came ¢ 
threw away his cigar, aud followed the landlady | five.” 


| hear it #” 


| survey 


| said Mra, Bisset, doggedly, *' I'ummy, at Mother 
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will. Every one said ehe was cracked, Mics 
Rosamond got every penny of the Dane property 
nigh six. thousand a-year.” 

‘* Six thousand a year!” echoed the pentieman 


“But she was not to touch a halfpenny of it 


» the age of twenty 


*§ You?” 

“Well, then, her mother came home from 
India, and carried her off, money and all, and 
there, she is now living somewhere like a prin 
eas, with crowds of gentlemen after her, of 
course, and as many offers ae there are days 
in the week-—but not married, at which evary 
one wonders, and don't know the reason; but 
(very triumphantly) I do. Would you like tu 


A nod of the head was all Allan could offer, 
in the shape of an answer, and, thus exc uraged, 
Mrs, Bisset proceeded very glibly,— 

“That little boy that you picked up and 
brought home is a fine, pretty boy, afn’t he? 
Well, and you had him to dinner, and got s 
good look at him; and now I’m gving to tell 
you something that will surprise you, Only 
me and Mr. Cameron s housekeeper and one or 
two others know it. That little beggar child 
wita the bare feet and brown eyes is Miss 
Rosamond Dane’s son |” 

Mrs, Bisset drew back her head as if to 
the full effect of this announcement, 
end i¢ surpassed her most sanguine expecia- 
ons, 

The young lord gave such a violenb stuart 
that he knocked his elbow clean through a» 
pane of glass, as in & strange, uaperative tone he 
exclaimed, — 

* What !--what the deuce do you mean ¢” 

“T meen what I ssy, uo more and no lest,’ 


Nan’s, ia Mise Dane’s child, though, of course, 
you'll keep it dark.’ 
“Miss Dane’s child!” murmured her hu,» 
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, Wiping his forehead as he spoke, and 
king extremely pale, only that he was sitting 
th bis back to the light, en it did not appear. 

* How do you make that out ! 
Very ensily. After the Brands came home 
Mise Dane and old Maggs came down here quite 
a the quiet for three or four months. I used to 
Miss Dane, almost every day, walking in the 


Marshes all alone, but only in the distance, She | 


never came to church, nor into the village, and 
saw no one—it was queer! And, one day, a 
man I know came upon her quite eudden like on 
a foot-bridge, You would not know where it ia, 
hut it’s a lopg way off, and she was crying like 
anything, and taiking to herself and wringing 
her bands, and seemed in terrible grief about 
something.” 

‘Yes, and then—what next!” he asked, 
with feverish anxiety 

‘The next thing was, she was given out te 
have gone away, but it was all a hoax. She 

i Maggs—we koew afterwardsa—were there 
hut up im the old lady’s rooms, and it came 
out after, through a strange doctor’s servant, 
that he had attended a young lady here in Drydd 
Manor, and that she nearly died ic giving birth 
to a child, a fine healthy boy, And it was a 


jueer thiog, that jart about that time Maggs | 


came down toa woman I know with a baby in 
her arms, and a fine cock.and.a-bull story about 
her niece’s child, and offering to pay seven-and- 
ixpence a week, I knew ib was Nisa Dane's 
well, not thatit takes a bit after her, or sny of 
che family.” 

* And how did you know ?” 

‘Well, sir, to be quite frank’ and plain with 
you, Maggs and I were always friends—beiug 
st school together—and she said it was more 
than flesh and biood could atand to keep the 
secret, and just befora she went she told me it 
was Miss Rosamond’s child.” 


A long pause followed this announcement, and | He went out and walked—he did not quite know 


for quite five minutes Allan Wd not speak, 
*'Rosamond’s child!” this 


with ; that had no name, m0 mother, was also 
his child, tl 
honours, and respect. 

Tt took him some time to realize this fact, and 
to find steady and coherent speech. 

‘And does the clild’s mother never come to 
196 it?’ he asked, presently, with his eyes on 
the ground. 

‘Come to see it? Bless your heart, no, 

She never troubles herself about it one way or 
auother, She just hates it like poizon, I fancy, 
and wishes it was dead, and indeed you can’sé 
blame her for that; for it's 
What I think bad of is, not ber never noticing 
it, not writing, bub her sometimes not paying a 
penny for months, and she rolling fn riches ; to 
grudge the poor little ¢ 
is real downright wicked; snd Mother Nan, 
she Go drink, and when she’s a bit ‘on’ she 
treat him no how. Only he’s a spirited little 
hap his hear$ would be broken long ago, I’m 
often thinking of him, and wishing I could 
take him myself” (which was a mere figure of 
apeech, 

‘Vell, Mrs, Bisset, [ have been listening to 


+ living disgrace. | 





| friends 


} 


little neglected | in a whirl. 
Village pariah, that even children might not play | acthing but the cool sea air blowing over the 


» heir now to  coronet, to lands, to |} with his hat off, he strolled along wrapt in very 





uncommon queer,” objected Mrs, Bisset, im- 
=e forgetting that she was speaking to a 
ora. 


“TI don’t in the least mind that.” 

“ And you a bachelor! ” 

* Who told you I was a bachelor 

“No one, but I’m sure you are by the look of 
you.” ; 

" Appearances are deceitful, Mrz. Bisset, For | 
once in your life you have made a bad shot. J 
am & married man!” 

Mrs. Bisset once tore ejaculated, — 

“Tawk a mercy!” and cast up her hands in 
amazement, 

“Tm sure [don’t know why you should be 30 
astonished,” he returned, impatiently. “I 
suppose I’m not o’er young to marry, am I?” 

“No, no—bub I’m surprised. Is the lady 
living ?”’ 

** Yes,” 

* Any family?” 

* Yes-—-ona, 

" Boy or girl?” 

“ Boy.” 

“Ob, then it’s just a kind of little companion 
for him. I suppose, you'll be wanting—one 
child has a lonely time of it. Well, {t's a great 
chance for poor Tommy, It was a good wind 
blew you acrose his path. He's a well-dizposi- 
tioned child and truthful, though where he got 
it I don’t know ; and you eee, as I tell you, he 
has gentle blood in his veins by the mother’s 
side. I make no doubt but that he and your 
own little boy will get on together and be great 


we 


» 


Allan made no doubt on the subject either, 
agreed with Mire. Blaset entirely, and making 
some polite remark about the lateness of the 
hour, bade her good-night, and left the old lady 
to her reflections and supper. 

He did not go upstairs, nor into the coffee-room. 


His mind was in a chaos—his brain was 
He felt in a kind of fever, and 


where, 


Marahes would moderate hie temporature as, 


strange aud novel thoughts. 

He was a father—father of a son of four yeara 
old, This ides took him some time to digest, 
and hs could see that the child resembled him 
and his people. Mrs. Bisset waa right—be bad 
not a trace of Rosamond. 

He was a splendid little fellow, and his heart 
had somehow warmed to him froin the first, and 
he certainly was a rich price, well wortk coming 
for to Drydd. 





He had arrived in haste to search for hie wife, 


| and instead fate had given him a son, 


xature a few shiliings, | 


| 


your story with the deepest interest,” «aid | 


“I suppose you have no clue to 
and don't know where she 


Allan at last. 
the child’s mother 


lives, eh 7” now getting out o* the window, and | him, so to speak, in the gutter, was abominable, 


coming forward. 

‘‘ No more than the cat there on the roof.” 

This was conclusive, 

“And you n’o know 
Brands, I suppose 
found $’ 

‘*No more than the man in the moon |” 

“Ah, well, I've made up my mind, if you 
think there’ll be no objection, to adopt that 
little boy Tommy,” 

‘Lord s werey on you! you're out o’ your 
mind {” 

" Not a bit of it. 
please my faucy. 


anything of the 


T am rich, and can afford to 


Mother Nan!” emiling, 
“Bat what will a young man like you do 
dragging about a child like that ! 


It will look 


| 


! 
' 
| 


nor wheres they may be } 


| 


I've taken a fancy to him, | 
and I’m sure he will be better off with me than | troduce him as his son and his heir, 


And Rosamond--who had disowned, cast-off, 
and neglected their child—what could he think | 
of her! His miad was set against her—he was 
filled with anger, disappointment, and outraged 
love. 

If she had cared for him she never would have | 
deserted their helpless child. Why the very | 
poorest of the poor had affection for their | 
offspring, and here was she, an heiress of thou- 
sancs, grudging a few shillings to support poor | 
Tommy. 

Haets looked black, very black. If she had ! 
come once to see him he would not have minded, | 
but to ignore his existence altogether, and leave 


wicked, inhuman. 

How changed she must be! Four years were 
& long time tos girl of her age, the innocent, 
comely maiden who lived a life of nun-like re- 
tiremeut, and gladly ran away with the first 
young man she saw, was now 4 beautiful heiress, 
with thousands per annum, suitors at her feet, 
8 kind of leader of fashion, and only too anxious 
te forget the little faux pas of her early giri- 
hood, to forget her ioug-loat husband, and that he 
could allow for end forgive: but to forget and 
neglect her firstburn—that he would never 
pardon—vever ! 

He would take Tommy home to Kingsford, in- 
Who his 
mother waa, or where ahe was, was nobody's con- 
cern—(was it not, my good sir ?)—but his own. 

He would make an entirely new siart in life as 





Allan Kingsford, and sink Allan Gordon alto. 
gether among the misty memories of the past. 

No one kuew much about him ; he had never 
been a society man, and people were sure to think 
much niore of Lord Kingsford than of his ante. 
cedents. 

He was so much alteredin appearance, he told 
himself, that his own mother would not have 
recognized him had she been alive ; and were he 
to meet Rosamond now they would ba strangers 
at least, 

It waa Impossible that in hict'she would trace 
the familiar, bearded face of ber former lover 
and her long-lost husband, Allan Gordon. 

And here again his indignation rose within 
him hotly. She had never acknowledged her 
marriage, and had allowed their child to go forth 
to the world nameless, 

Of course it was ridiculous to expect that an 
heiress, with the world at her feet, hesaid to hin- 
self, with a sneer, would care to blazon f her 
mésalliance with a posts hard-working civil enzi- 
neer, Whai tale she told ber people when 
she hid the fact of her marriage—what lie? 

* Aye, I have a heavy reckoning to make up 
with you when I fiadyou, Miss Rosamond Dane,” 
he said to bigself, as heturned once more towards 
the George Inn; ‘'nobe0 much on my own be- 
half avs Tommy's, Little, little do you imagine, 
you very unnatural young woman, that you are 
the muther of Lord Kingsford’s heir |” 


CHAPTER Xil. 

Next morning Allan had a long interview with 
‘* Mother Nan,” and, after much bargaining 
secured the custody of his son, and the promise 
of secresy, for ten pounds. 

Be left her to invent any tale she pleased for 
the beuefit of the child's mother, but he declined 
to give his uname and address, 

Ten pounds’ worth of “Old Tom” was some- 
thing to Mother Nan, and, after some crocodile 
tears, she rigged out Tommy ia the best clothes 
he had (which was not saying much), and started 
him off, hand fn hand, had she but known with 
his father. 

He was fitted out in a kind of way, and « 
more respectable get-up at the hotel, and two 
days later Allan and he returned to London. 

A first-rate nurse was engaged by Allan, who 
felb uncommonly out of bis element, and inclined 
to Jaugh in the woman's face whom he put iu 
charga of Master Tommy, and she, for her part, 
was “quite flabbergasted,” as she ’ expressed 
herself to her intimates, ab being hired and her 
character taken up by 8 good-looking, single 
looking young gentleman, just like an officer, 

However, the wages and perquisites were well 
worth her attention, and she accepted the post 
of Tommy’s nurse with great alacrity ; but who 
was Tommy's mamma! Noone knew ; and yet 
Tommy was spoken of by his father as his son 
and heir. Who was Lady Kingsford? Where 
waa she ? 

Nothin, 


satisfactory could he from 


| Tommy himself, who bad no recollection of any 


mamma, only Mother Nan.” 

There was something very queer, not fo say 
fishy, xbout the whole business, quoth Miss 
Yait, but all the same, money was money, sn 
Lord Kingeford waa a nice-spoken young man 
an’ seemed very fond of Tommy. 

She overheard the following very odd con- 
versation one day, as she st: outside In the 
passage, at the door of Lord Kingsford’s dress- 
ing-room, : v 

He was preparing to dive ‘out, aud under. 
going all the mental agony attendant on making 
& first-class white tie. Two failures lay beside 
him on the floor, and Tommy sat on a chair 
with a trumpet io hia band, kicking his Ig: 
backwards aud forwards in a most independec’ 
manner, : x 

Tommy (who would recognise him now’) 
Tommy, in 4 splendid black velvet frock, with 
point-lace collar and cuffs, silk socks, and lovely 
shoes! He waa eaying as Tait came withic 
earshot,— m. 

“Allan, I wish you would stay ab home 60° 
play with oe!” 
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'{ wish I coul!,” returged the other, without 
peailation, “ But I say, old chap, you must not 
call me Allan, you know ; it won’t do; you are 
to call me ‘ Father,’” 

‘Father 1” echoed the mite; “why, Poppy 
hed a father, @ very vgly man, bub I had none, 
[can’t call you that!” 

Ob, yes, you can,” returned Allan, now 
getting into his coat, and turning towards the 
child as be spoke, “I’m your father, you 
know, ani you are going to live with me always 
no¥. 

“T know I am, of course, and I am very gad, 
for Llike you. But Poppy had a mother, Have 
1a mother, too?” anxiously. “ Poppy’s mother 
yeed to beat her,” in a tone of veal tragedy. “1 
don't waat a mother,” ! 

“Then, that’s all right,” replied Allan, ag he 
tucned away, and fished a handkerchief out of a 
sachet, with a very grave face, “You need not 
be frightened, old mau, no one will beat you ; 
you bave no mother.” 

Here Tait, who had been lingering outside, 
entared, having made a note of all she had heard, 
aud carried off Tommy, who wenb away in the 
highest spirits, on the strength of the welcome 
aad delightful intelligence, “ that he had no | 
nother.” 

Poor little chap!” said Allan, with a regret- 
ful sigh, “I suppose I'll bave to try and be 
both, avd I don't know in the least how I’m to 
sob about it.” 

In two minutes more he was in a hansom en 
route to a grand divner in Belgrave-zquare, where, 
as a rich, good-looking, titled bachelor he was 
made a great deal of. 

But before he left London for his country 
place, “‘ Armine Court," ithacd become generally 
mooted about that the new Lord Kingsford, 
such a handsome, yg occas! org young 
mau, was a widower (so interesting), with one 
child, a little boy, and that he never spoke of his 
wife to anyone. 

It was evidently a painful subject ; probably 
she died when his child was born. And with 
theze tidings preceding him, Lord Kingsford and 
his heir came down to Armine Court, and estab- 
lished themselves quite accidentally and uncon- 
sciously in the neighbourhood of a young lady, 
who was the wife of one, the mother of the other 
—the beautiful Miss Rosamond Dane. 





CHAPTER XIIL 


AxD now to retura to Rosamond, after all these 
years, and see how she has fared since we last 
saw her, 

She is greatly changed, not so much in person 
sain mind; although the beautiful Miss Dane, 
wita her fashionable clothes, fashionable aira, 
aud fashionable fringe, no more resembles “ the 
Rose of Drydd” than a sweet wild flower re- 
sombles a stiff and artificial-looking camelia, In 
mind Rosamond is fashionable too; her early 
griefs have stunted her good qualities, her early 
affections being nipped in the bud. 

She is now as hard and worldly-minded, and 
heartless, and callous, to all appearances at least, 
48 Say young woman between tho four seas, 

She is very lovely, and Is perfectly conscious of 
the fact; and gives herself great airs on the 
strength of her reputation of being a "London 
veauty.” She fs, moreover, a great heiress, as 
‘oes go, and thoroughly understands her own 
veins, thanks to Mra, 

She never gives a thought to Drydd, to Allan, 
auc to the little grave she once wept over. She 
pictures to herself that all these things happened 
Oa former state of existence. And when her 
auind seretimes consclentiously touches on the 
bea", che recoils from it with a shudder. 

Sut firmly believes that Allan, under another 
nsme, betrayed aud deserted her; and some- 
‘mes, a8 she stands a kind of queen among other 
eirls, the thought of what she believes herself to 

‘makes her ordinary pale face crimson to the 
Toots of her hair, with an egony of shame, 

. <f people only knew,” she would say to her- 
*e'', with clenched hands. “If these men who 
make love te me had the smallest idea of the 



















living lie, the whited sepulchre Z am, what would 
they think—what would the world say ?"’ 

Bat the world kuew nothing, and said nothiog, 
beyond the common remark, “ that the beautiful 
Miss Dane was very eupercilious, very disdainfu!, 
and very hard to please,” 

After some months in Florence Miss Dane had 
begun to recover ber spirits a little, After.all, 
at nineteen, there is a good deal of elasticity in 
one’s disposition, 

She turned over a new leaf that very much 
amazed her mother and Misa Brand, who were 
disposed to keep her wellin the background, and 
let her enjoy the rdle of the poor relation ; and, 
being so broken in spirit and health for a long 
time, they never really guessed at the kind of 
girl that they had to deal with. 

A battle royal before long opened their eyes 
to their very widest extent, and in the following 
manner :— 

Colonel, Mrs, and Miss Brand had been to a 
graod reception, and were leaving their “ Cinde- 
rella” at home as usaal, The said Cinderella, 
pacing the roof of their hired palace with her 
hands locked behind her and staring at the dark, 
star-scattered aky, was thinking of many things, 
aud had got hold of some new ideas. 

She would no longer live in sackcloth and ashes ; 
she would make a fresh start, enjoy her youth, 
and bury ber old past in oblivion, 

Te enjoy life she mus) go out and ix with 
people, like other girls, She must drees, and 
ride, and drive, and sing, and dance, and spend 
money. She must no longer be crushed, and 
cowed, and bound down by her mother and 
Louias, aad keep all her life for what, after all, 
was not her fault. Her sin, if ain there was, surely 
should not lieat her door! Sbe made up her 
mind to begin life afresh-—enjoy it she might not, 
but she could pretend to do so, and it would end 
in becoraing second nature, and bringing her for- 
getfulness, 

Next morning as the three ladies were sitting 
in the saloon after breakfast Rosamond sud- 
denly eaid,— 

“You seem to have eujoyed your dance very 
much last night, Louiea!” 

“Yea, I did, of course,” returned the other, 
with a cold stare, resuming the perusal of a note 
in her hand, 

“In future I shall go out too—in future you 
may accept invitations for me, mother,” re- 
marked Rosamond. 

For a moment there was an impressive, awe- 
atruck silence, and then Mra, Brand aaid, very 
sharply, — 

“Rosamond, you must be mad! 
your position.” 

“T am uot in the least mad, mother. My 

oaition has hitherto been a cruel and an ua- 
fortuaate one. I want a chanze; I am tired of 
being miserable.” 

“A change! You should be very thankful 
to be as you are, Whatmore would you have, 

ray 1” 

“J would have balls, theatres, a horse to ride, 
pleaty of nice new dresses, 4 maid, jewellery.” 

* Great heavens! You are raving !” 

“No, [am not, my dear mother, Why should 
I not have eome of the advantages of being a 
great heiress {” 

At this eocial bomb, so unexpected, so sud- 
den, Mrs. Brand became searlev, thea ghastly 


Consider 


white. O/ course the secret could not be kept 
from Fiosamond always. But how did she 
know / 

“What do you mean!” inquired her mother, 
angrily. 


*'T mean that if grandmamma left me all her 
money, more than six thousand a-yesr, I should 
like to spend at lessy some of it. I have only 
two scudi in my purse, only two dresses in my 
wardrobe, and I don’t like being poor when I 
need not be so, I’m not fond of the rile of Cin- 
derella |” 

“You muat remember you are not your own 
mistress til’ you are twenty-five, and this new 
whim of yours, if you should court retirement, is 
ridiculous, Your money is ours av present—you 
are @ minor,” 

**¥ do not like talking about money in this 
way to you, mother, and you are mos! welcome 








to half of all I have,” said Rosamond, in a cool, 
decided tone; ‘‘ but if you insist on keeping me 
in leading strings Irebe!, aud I shall appeal to 
my solicitors. I am not bound to live under 
your roof, and from what I have heard there are 
trustees, I can live with some person, no doubt, 
who will see niatters in a better light as far as IT 
am concerned, 

"You and I do not pretend to care for each 
other as mother and child. We were strangers 
for sighteen years—-we must toa certain extent 
always be strangersa—but we oced nob quarrel. 
We will part frieads, Louisa is far mors really 
your daughter than I am. You don’t care for 
me--you don’t really know me. You think [ 
am a half aiily, ignorant country gir I am 
not! I was once, but | have had a lesson that 
has made me, I believe, as hard, and aa coid, 
and as worldly aa anyoue in the city of Flor 
ence,” 

During this long apeech Mrs. and Miss Brand 
gaped with distended eyes and ported lips at the 
tali white figure standing beside the table, Was 
this ihe childish, easily led, easily hoodwinked 
Rosamond? No, moat decidediy not, aud they 
must temporise, If vhe went and pud herself in 
the banda of trustees the yearly income went too, 
and that would never do, So they became grad- 
ually quite complacent, and stifled their feelings, 
and entered iato all her views without further 
sxpostulation pr argument, 

In due titoe Miss Dane burst forth on Floren. 
tine society like a beautiful buiterfly, and turned 
the heada of half the young mea in the place. 

She rode, aud danced, and dirted, and lived in 
a perpetual, almost feverish, state of mental and 
bodily activity. 

It had become kuown that she was the heiress 
—the goldea goose--and many and many, and 
titled were her suitors. Nota few impoverished 
or even passably wealthy noblemen laid their 
hearts and theix coroneta at her feet, simply to 
be spurned, and her inaccessibility became as 
mitch a byword aa Ler wealth and her beauty. 

After two years’ wandering the Brands re- 
turned home, eud, by Rozamond’s wish, reated 
a@ very pretty country place in a fashionable 
county about forty miles from London. 

Here they settled, gave grand entertainments 
hunted in winter, had tennis parties in summer, 
and were quite amoung the leading spirits of the 
place, and very popular people, 

By chance it happened that the great, big 
empty Hall, about three miles distant, was called 
Armine Court. It had not bean occupied for 
years, aud was the property of the new lord, 
whom people said was a& bachelor, fond of 
wandering about, and, if ab home, a regular 
London club man. 

Armine Court was quite ‘he show place of that 
part of the country, was visited by artiste aud 
tourists from afar, was even desecrated by pic 
pice, was uninhabited, stately, and deserted, save 
for afew gardeners about tha oncs-magnificent 
grounds, and a couple of army peasioners ia 
either lodge. 

Miss Brand waa married, had succeeded in 
smaring a heavy, bucciic squire, and had taken 
herself and her handsome trousseau away to the 
north of England, sad Mrs. Brand had replaced 
her and filled her gap in the family circle by a 
very pretty, bright little niece of her own called 
Ary Giles. 

She was older than Rosamond, but looked 
younger, being very fair and petite, with forget 
me-not eyes and reéroussce nose, and hair ihe 
colour of spun silk, 

She knew nothisg of Rosamond’s pas), and ahe 
and Rogamond were exceilent friends, far more 
en rapport than Rosamond had ever been witi: 
Miss Brand, 

Amy was au amusing, shallow, empty-headed 
little butterfiy, with warm and suddev fancies 
which passed away, fortunately for he 
easliy forgotuen. 

She had been in love hali-a-dozen times, aud 
yet she was nob heart-broken, and was quite 
ready te be ix love half-a dozen times agaio 

Love with her, like many men, was more a 
pleasant piquant sensation for the time it lasted, 
and a little episode in her life, and no more, 


and were 


Now, Rosamond had uo love affaira, and waged - 
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in her own person a vendetta against mankind. | her hands, a crimson parasol was tucked under 
Dorers, I atn sorry to pay, she had flirted with | her arm, her hair was worn in a fringe, her face 
and encouraged, and then tossed aside as if they | was harder, but its outlines were sharper and 
were a faded bouquet. more beautiful than of yore. This was no pink 

She wns aversing herself on every man she | and white country bumpkin, but a lovely, fashion- 
met, every man who was eusvared by her besuti- | able, supercilious looking London girl, and vet 
ful face, for the wretch who had once betrayed | all the same it was Rosamoud—bie wife, 
her ; and wherever she went, as Freddy Brand She locked curiously at this dark, handsome 
admiringly remarked to o boeom friend, she left | stranger, leaning against, bareheaded, the 
a track marked by the slain behind her. | balustrade, who had not even opened his lips 
} es yet. His pale face, his quivering nostril, 
his whole appearance transformed by some 
sudden and inexplicable emotion, whilst the 
CHAPTER XIV, reg boy, childlike, had seized the half-finished 

oy. ° 

Tr was Rosarmond’s custom to drive over to You are ill,” she urged again, “Let me 
Armine Court sometimes, and then, leaving the | send for some brandy—~for a doctor. My servanta 
little pony-carriage outside the gates, ramble | are close by with the pony carriage.”’ 
through the woods with my, or about the “Tam not il/” he replied, rather roughly. 
pleacure-grounds, or over the mors-covered walke | "It is nothing, nothing,” paesing hie handker- 
in the old walled-in garden. This great, deserted, | chief across his forehead as he apoke. “Do 
forlorn old place had a soothing influence on ber, | you live near here?” he asked, rousing himself 
an attraction for ber, for which ehe conld not | with an edort, and walking beside her down the 
account. steps. 

At the highest point of view, up through the * Yew, about three miles off. I adore this old 
woods, on a kind of » plateau, at the end of a| place. Ienjoyrambling about in the roads so 
ateep climb, stood ® pagoda, from which a fine | much,” walking atil! beside the etranger down the 
view al] over ihe country was to be obtained, | hill, “I do wish the owner would uot come 
Tp was called by the name of “ Kingsford’s | home just yet.” 

Folly.’ * Why?” he inquired, without looking at 

Rosamond was very fond of climbing up this | her. 

Folly, leaning her elbows on the balustrades on | =" Because I suppose he will soon put a stop to 
the top, and surveying the country. | strangers marauding about the place,” now 





This particular evening ehe had come up alone, | putting up her parasol. ‘I believe he is a regu- | 


leaving Amy gatherivg ferns in the woods, the | jar recluse, and doesn’t want to ace his fellow- 
ponies at the nearest gate, and indulged in a | creatures—s woman:hater, too.” 
whole hour of sulftude and a multitude of day- “Who has been telling you this?’ he asked, 
dreams. At ised the stiffness of her elbows, and elowly, 
the sloping western sun warned her that it wae | ‘Ob! rumour,” 
time to return, and with a sigh she replaced her **Rumour is wrong for once; he Is not at all 
hat and slowly commenced to descend the atepe | averse to society, and will on!y be too glad to see 
of the pagoda, deintily gathering up her dress, people coming and going about the place the same 

Two people were sitting on the steps at the} as usual. I hope you will, as often as you 
bottom as she came down, sitting of course, with | please !"” 
their backs to her—sa young man and a littie “I. Youhope. Why, do you know hin?” 
boy. The child was leaning confidentially | raising her brows in amaze; “do you know ae 
sgainst his companion, who was busily engaged | present Lord Kingsford ? ” 
in cutting something out of wood—some toy, “So far as anyone can know themeelves,” 
apparently "Do you mean that you are he?” 

‘isitors, like herself, thought Rosamond come Allan bowed profoundly, and said,— 
to see far-famed Armine Court, The sound of “T must introduce myself, as there is no_one 
her steps was unheard by either of them, they | else to do it for me.” 
wers eo eagerly intent on ‘the work in hand, | “ And i suppose J muet do ditto,” said Rosa- 
until “ Would you kindly permit me to pase?” | mond, blushing a little and laughing as she spoke. 
reused the gentleman effecttially, and he started | ‘Iam Miss Dane; we live over there,” polnting 
up at once, hat in hand, perceiving a very beau- | with her parasol ; ‘my mother who has married 
tiful, tall, slight, somewhat imperious looking | again, Mrs. Brand, Colone) Brand and I, at a 
gir! standing beside bim. He ked at her a | pretty old place we have taken for the present 
second time with a sharp, quick glance, and in an | called Violet Hill. I daresay you know it.” 


} 








nstant his bronzed complexion had become of a} ‘*No,lam quite a stranger down here,” replied | 


faint ashen hue, and he staggered a little to one | Allan, ‘‘ and know nothing of the neighbour- 
ide and leant ageinet the stone balustrades lead- | hood.” 
og up to the pagoda for support. {| ‘You must have arrived quite unexzpec- 


“Are you fl-—-is anything the matter!” tedly?” she eaid, glancing at hin interrogs- | 


asked Rosamond in alarm. tively. . 
Oh !”"—recovering a little ashe epoke—'' it *T came laet night.” 
is nothing, a little giddiness, Do not be alarmed "And ia this your little boy?” nodding at 


| 


—it will soon go off,” not looking at her as he | Toramy, who had been trotting along hand.ia- | 


spoke, | hand with hic father up to the present, his toy 
Rosamond never knew what impelled her to | clutched in his grasp. 
peak to bim again instead of passing on—this *' Yea,”—(and yours too, he might have added, 
tall, dark stranger, who seemed now quite self- | but he did not. ) 


| 
| 
} 


esed and restored, and who had stared at “What a sweet little cherub, and how like | 


the child was born, What a splendid parfi he wil! 
make for some girl in the pvaighbourhood, thik 
interesting young widower !” 

A turn in avenue brought a low pony 
carriage and smart pair of chestnut ponies into 
sight, with a very dapper Rg in top boots 
standing st their heads, whilst # girl io a biue 
dress waa evidently conveying a quantity of fcrns 
into the 

“T've got such a lot of ‘hart’s tongue,’ ” she 
said, over ber shoulder ; “ nearly a haystack of 
other ferns.” 

“ You've been caught in the act of robbing the 
woods, Amy; here is Lord Kingsford. himself, 
Lord Kingeford—Miss Glen—-convicted of theft.” 

Amy, turning round with a startled face and 
increased colour, found herself confronted by a 
tall, dark, young man, with a small child beside 
him; a young man who certainly looked like 
Lord Kingsford. 

Amy was good deal flattered and made s 
series of prety little apologies, which, needlees to 
say, were laughed away by Allan, who had uow 
eutirely recovered his habitual sel{-possession ; 
and he himself helped to put the young ladies 
into their pony carriage, and to stow away the 
ferns and grasses with the best resulte and into 
the smallest spice, Amy chattering and smiling 
away all the time, : 

“T hope you will find your way over to Violet 
Hill, Lord Kingsford,” said Rosamond, as she 
took up the reins. “ Colonel Brand will call, of 


| course, but pleaze don’t be ceremonious, We 


bave tea and tennis every Thureday afternoon, 
and we shall be very glad to eee you.” 

In answer to her he raised his hat, and mut- 
tered some unintelligible reply, and aa his syee 
met Rosamond’s point blank she felt a kind of 
thrill of recognition that made every atom of 
colour fade from her face, 

Re had Allan's eyes, and tho effect of this dis. 
covery unnerved her to such au extent that she 
could barely hold the reins, hardly guide the ex- 
cessively hot-tempered little pair who were now 
tearing along on their road home, 

Allan watched her as she dashed round the 
corner and out of sight. Who would fancy, what 
sane on would believe, that that pretty gir! 
who had just driven away was hie wife ?—ibe 


| wife he had not seen for more than four years— 


ube wife who had ignored and forgotten him, 
and deserted Tommy! How strange that they 
should meet thus, that she had not even a glim- 
meripg of the truth ! p 

Tommy found his playfellow very unueuaily 
silent as they slowly wended their way home, 


| and his covstant utterance, “Talk, father, talk,” 
| met with but little attention—and who cap 
; wonder # 


Rosamond, too, was unusually distant ; she 
hated having the past brought back to her in any 
shape or forta, and thad man’s eyes bad evoked » 
spirit that latterly had seemed to have been euc- 
ceactully laid. Her answersto Amy were very 
distant and random ; she did not join in her littls 
friend's eulogies on Lord Kingeford’s appearacce, 
nor her raptures over his dear little boy, Sse 
felb every nerve unstrung, the could not say why 
[t was odd that a passing reeemblance had shakes 
hereo much ; she felt cold and trembling all over. 

There is no Lady Kingeford,” returned Ross 
mond, “ he eaid that the boy had no mother. 

“Dear me, s widower, how romantic! How 


her a steadily, and yet there was nothing rude | you!” looking critically at Tommy. A pause, | all the mothers and daughters in the place wil! be 
iv his gaze | and then sheaaid, “and when are we to see Lady | exercised in their minds when they know that’ 


t is a pretty place, is it not ?#’’ waving her | Kiogsford—is ahe here?” 


exclaimed Miss Glen, “He would suit you °4- 


hand towards the woods and distant towers. This was en awkward question, snd for nearly mirably, Rosie; you would scarcely turn up yout 


“TL advise you to make the most of your time, | a whole minute Allan could not think of any ap- 
for Lord Kingeford is expected home very | propriate reply. 


shortly, and then we shall a// be shut out.” with Rosamond herself unexpectedly came to the | Amy !” flippt 


t 





asmile, “What @ sweet little boy,” glancing | rescue, saying,— 
admiring!y at Tommy, who was gazing with "{ don’t mean the Dowager, I mean your 
round astonished eyes at the beautiful young , wife, this little boy’s mother!” 


did be guess that this lovely apparation waa , “he has never known # mother.” 


nose at him, now would you *” 

“© What a little match-mskiog witch you sre, 
ng one of the ponies, who instantly 
lashed out playfully at the sp!asb-board, “ You 
need not pud me down in thie race for a coronet, 


' for, as I have told you fifty times over, I never 
lady who stood above him on the eteps. Little ‘Yes, | quite understand,” he said, stiffiy; | intend to marry, nevér—never—never / and 


would not have you speculate on Lord Kingsford : 


his mother ; out Allan in a second glance yt "No? Poor littledarling! Howsad! I think | he does not look like a marryin 


recognised 27s wife. True the girl who bad so 
suddeniy descended the pagoda steps was | child.” 


exquisitely dressed in a soft white drese, To this observation her companion made no 
evidently from artistic hands; her hat was half- | reply, and the two walked down one of the wide 
y avenues in silence ; she thinking, “ Evi- 
bingles were on her wrists, long tan gloves on | dently his wife is a sore subject ; she died when 


covered with drooping white feathers, and silver 


man.” 
there is nothing eo forlorm as a motherless| “I suppose that child is che ‘heir,” 


| ‘ Naturally.” 
" He looks about four years old, I wonder how 
old Lord Kingsford is himself?” ke 
“ Oh—four or five-and-thirty, I should say. 
“ Nob go old as that ; he had a look to me as If 
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he corae through some great trouble, and had 
been aged by that, What do you think, Rosie?” 

“J think you are more full of fancies than 
avyone I have ever met ; but granting your idea 
to be the corfect one I suppose the trouble was 
his wife’s death. Here we are!” 


(To be continued.) 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


CHAPTER L 


Ir was the first snowfall of the season—« great 
blinding snow-atorm which had set in the night 
before, burying the city In a shroud of drifts by 
doylight, and clearing only at noon on the day on 
which our story opens. 

The people in the Great Capital seemed to go 
mad over it, all save the poor who gathered their 
thin wrapplogs closer about them, and hurried on 
with aleost a sob on their lips that the dread 
winter had set in so soon, 

The air was crisp and cold ; but not so cold 
wut that many who owned were in 
them. 

Both sides of the pavements were lined with 

pedestrians who had stopped » moment to admire 
the animated scene—handsome men holding the 
ribbons over mettlesome flyers, while beside 
them nestled bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked young 
girls almost buried in costly furs, thelr gay 
isughter chiming with the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs on the crisp, crunching snow. 

A score of “Oh’s” and ‘“‘Ah’s” greeted 
young Doetor Gordon Forbes, as h» hove in sight, 
driving his pair of high-stepping baya to hia 
elegant dog-cart,-driving quickly along, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, 

" Who fs he, I wonder?” murnaured a score or 
more of young girls who watched him intently 
from the pavement, adding: “ How lonely he 
iooka |” 

“ Driving all alone! Has he no eweetheart, I 
wouder, to ask to accompany him?” 

And then somebody who had overheard these 
remarks eaid for their benefit,—- 

‘Ah, that’s young Doctor Forbes. Handsome, 
isnt he? And as wealthy as s prince, There's 
quite a mystery connected with him. He's the 
hero of a strange romance that would make a 
startling sensation in the newspapers if they were 
te get hold of it. Report has it that he is de- 
voted to a wealthy heiress—~a Miss Grace LeClereg 
—~and if he has not already proposed marriage to 
her he soon will. But I assy, Heaven help him 
if he marries into that LeClereq family. The 
women for generations back have been very 
beautiful, but they have fiery tempers, and fiery 
hearts as well. “ 

“T have sons of my own, but I would rather 
aee thera lying dead at my feet than standing at 
the altar with the beautiful, passionate, dainty 
Grace LeC. . I£ he steps into the furnace he 
stepe in with his eyes wide open. He will have 
no one to blame but himself, that is certain.” 

The group of eagerly listening girls moved on, 
for the two men near them who had beer con- 
versing changed the topic of conversation. 

Of course no young girl has a moment to spare 
to think of an en man, or one who is so 
desply in love with some girl as to be on the 
verge of it; but the memory of the doctor's fair, 
frank, hamdsome face, framed in cheetnut-brown, 
crisp, curling hair, the brown moustache, and 
earnest blue eyes haunted them for many a long 
day afterwards, 

Mean while, the object of their scrutiny had 
Given rapidly away, and turned into & fashion- 
cole street, He was obliged to proceed very 
slowly, owing to the number of vehicles ahead of 
him, 

“Grace will not be expecting me,” thought 
the young man, with a smile, “I hope she 
orcered ber own carriage out and is already 

one.” 

Eagerly he strained his eyes forward toward a 
“aansion but a few houses distant now, hopivg she 
might be at the window and see him, 


-+} said Forbes, 


At that instant the grand vestibule door 
opened, and a young lady stepped quickly out 
into the sunlight—a tall, queenly girl, beautiful 
as a dream, in her Parisian gown of violet velvet 
and violet silk, edged with glosey sable fur that 
was almost priceless, Her blue-black hair was 
gathered up into a Psyche knot at the back of 
her shapely head, and the dark rippling hair, and 
{ beautiful , With ite wondrous dark eyes, was 
surmounted by a broad Gainsborough hat faced 
with violet velvet and black ostrich plumes, 

No wonder Doctor |‘orbes caught his breath as 
this vision of dazzling girlish beauty dashed 
across his eyes. Hie ruddy cheeks flushed; » 
happy, glad light leaped into his handsome blue 
eyes, and his heart quickened by # throb or two. 

“ How exquisitely beautiful my darling is,” he 
thought, “ and bow particularly well that shade of 
violet velvet she has in her gown suits her. No- 
thing could be more regal! And {t is my taste, 
too,” he ruminated, proudly. “ When I was 
abroad, and her brother sent over to me to p.ck 
out something in velvet he could give Grace for 
a dress, and I selected and sent over that velvet 
to him, no wonder the family complimented me 
upon my judgment in colour and texture, There's 
nothing this side of the water like it, I said that 


my effects the other day.” 

These thoughts fiashed through his brain in an 
instaut of time, and in that instant he saw a little 
tangle-hafred beggar child spring quickly up the 
broad marble steps, and catch at the lovely 
heiress’s dress with her little, outetretched 
hands, He could see no more for the crush of 
vehicles ahead, which shut the picture from his 
view. 

* Even the little children love her, and delight 
to pay her ho ,” he thought. 

He knew that he would be too late. Her 
carriage must be at the door, though the vehicles 
in front prevented him from seeing her enter it. 

He was just one minute tuo late to enjoy her 
company in his dog-cart. What o pity it was! 
What a disappointment ! 

Why don’t you move on?” called the docior, 
impatiently, as the carriage which blocked his 
view came to a sudden stand-atill ia the middle 
of the road. 

Can't sir,” replied the cabby, doffing his hat ; 
“there's something amiss ahead.” 

*Oan you see what it is?” asked Forbes, 
curiously. 

“A woman knocked a ‘little girl under some 
horses’ feet. But, bless you, these street gatains 
have a dozen lives; you can’t kill em. Guess 
she ain’t hurt. Both of ’em must have skipped 
along ; [ don’t see ’em now,’’ 

“How cruel come women are to their little 
one’s!” thought the young doctor, “I wonder 
how anyone, especially a woman, could raise her 
hand to a little, tender child.” 

He turned his horses about, to geb out of the 
blockade, and took another road to the park, 
trusting to the fleetness of bis horses to overtake 
his lovely lady-love in the park, giving the little 
incident which the driver had just narrated no 
further thought, 

As Forbes neared the frst corner he was hailed 
from the opposite side of the strees by a young 
man who was rapidly raking his way through 
the banks of snow towards bim. 

“ Ab, Gus, is that you?” asked the docter, 
drawing rein ; adding, with a hearty laugh: ‘I 
waen’t sure who ij was but for your eyes, you 
look so much like your sister Grace. Have you 
been rolling in a snow-bank, or have you been the 
target for mischievous boys who delight in snow- 
balling? You are covered with snow from head 
to foot.” 

'*T went down trying to make my way over to 
you,” returned the other in a drawling tone 
which fops delight to assume. “ But say, where 
are you bound for, old fellow} If you are going 
my way I'd like to go along with you.” 

“Tcan take you wherever you want to go,” 
ood-naturedly, checking the sigh 
that rose to lips over the prospect of not 
seeing the giri he adored in the park. 

“Thanks, You are awfully kind, old chap,” 
said Augustus Li Clercq, seating himself in the 





vehicle, 


to myself as I came across the sample of it among | 





“Where to}” asked Forbes, little dreaming 
that that drive was tc be the turning-point of 
his life. 

“Tq ——— Street,” roplied his companion. 
“Nov a very pleasant locality, I suppose you 
think? Well, that’s true. I don’t fancy going 
there myself, but business compels it, 

“ You see we own a big tenemout-house there, 
and we iatend to (ear {t down and put up a large 
factory, aud there’s some of the tenants that 
won’) move, and actually refuse to be turned 
out, 

“ Our agent is toochicken-hearted. He hasn't 
verve enough to cuforcs our commands, so 
father sent me down to clear ‘ew out right and 
left. And you may be sure I cen do 
it; their tales of woe won't affect me. Out 
they go, if I have to throw them out of the door 
myeeif, and toss their belongings out after them. 

** Ah, here we are now. That is the place, that 
seven-story pile of red brick to the left, It 
looka like a barracks, doesn’t it! It would be 
hard for you to credit it, Forbes, bat there are 
actually over a hundred iazailies crowded beneath 
that roof, and they are all a» poor as church mice, 
It’s like pulling teeth to collect the rent,” 

* Over one liundred families beneath thab roof ? 
Heaven pity them!” thought the young doctor. 
His stable was a thousand times better. “ Heaven 
heip the poor soula !” 

" We have owned this property for some time ; 
but this is the first time [ have visited it,” said 
Leclercq. “I so detest poor people.” 

“TY pity them,” returned the doctor, warmly. 
“ They cannot help being poor. ‘Their hearts are 
more honest and true than many s rich person's.” 

“You would make a poor landlord for a tene- 
ment house, my dear fellow,” sneered LeClercy. 
© You would soon learn to have a heart of etone, 
like I have. Come in with me, and see me turn 
them into the street, I have a score or more 
ejectment warrants in my pocket. The officer 
who is to carry out the jok for me will be here 
directly,” 


— 


CHAPTER IL 


Gospow Forses drew back with a paine’ ex- 
pression on his fair, handsome face; his blue syes 


| flashing. 


“Surely you are jesting, Gus,” he said, earn. 
estly aud gravely. ‘I cannot believe you would 
turn any human being out into the street on a 
day like this. See! there is another snow-s‘orm 
coming down upon us, There will bo a regular 
blizzard by night-fali, Give these poor creatures 
a week’s grace.” 

“Not an hour,” declared LeClercq. “I mean 
to set those te of curs an example in duty. 
No doubt they stand in with these tenants to pay 
no rent and yet remain io the house. I am sorry 
to differ with you in this matter ; but every wan 
has his way of attending to his own business, I 
fa’ we 

There was no more to be sald, Forbes bowed 
coldly and drew rein, 

ore Gus LeClercq could alight from the 
vehicle a young girl eg quickly dowa the 
rickety atairs of the old red-brick building and 
flung herself on Ler knees in the deep snow by 
the side of him, crying out wildly and pite- 


usly,— 

“Ob, I know who you are. You are the new 
egenis, who have come to turn us out into the 
street. For the love of Heaven, gentlemen, and 
because of those near aud dear to you, fo their 
own comfortable homes to-day, be merciful to ua, 
Timplore you. For myself 1 care nothing ; but 
my heart bleeds for my little sister Minna, and 
the poor old soul across the hall, who cannot get 
out to sell her matches to-day, because the snow 
isso deep. My little sister bas gone out in her 

lace, and I am aure she will se)l some matches, 
it you would orly grant us three or four days 
longer, sir. See! I am kneeling to you, piealing 
with you for only a few more days, Oh, gentie- 
men, do not refuse. I make my words a prayer 
to you.” 

Tt had all happened so quickly that for s mo- 
ment Doctor Forbes and Gus LeClerco were ata 
loss for words, Buth were fairly stricken dumb 
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by the exquisite loveliness of the young girl 
kneeling to them smovg the snow-drifts, She 
was poorly clothed, but the plain brown cloth 
dress could not detract from the rare beauty of 

e lovely dimpled face-—-white as chiselled mar- 
bie where the roses should have been—framed in 
® curlirg profusion of eoft brown hair, The wide- 
open, frizhtened hazel eyes were soft anc velvety, 

be mouth was tender and delicate, and the hands 
were small and white, despite their unmistakable 
indications of toil. 

LeClereq was the firet’to -ecover himself. 

“ You are mistaken, miss,” he said. ‘* Weare 
not agents. Tam theson of the owner of this 
tenement. Arise, I beg of you. Your per- 
suasive powere have wou me over, Owing to 
your pleading, I may give the tenants a few more 
days, I'll call round thie evening and talk it 
over with you.’ 

He raised his hat from bis dark curly hair, 
showing iv a very bland smile as he did eo hia 
broad white teeth, under the drooping mous- 
tacit 

Sobbirg out her thanks, the girl rose slowly, | 
turned, and ia another instant the dark, uarrow 
door-way of the tenement had swallowed her up, 
leaving in the hearts of the two young men who 
yazed after her only the memory of the fairest, 
sweetest little creature they had ever beheld. 

At that moment two men ap promehed hastily 
from around the corner, 

“TY hope we didn’t keep you waiting, sir, 
said the foremost one. ‘* We-——” 

LeClereq cut short the man’s xentence by an 
impatient gesture, 

“} have decided not to 
to-day,” he said. “I will send for you again 
when I want you. Wewill turn about, Forbes, | 
and take a little spin throuch the perk, if you 
like,’ he added. 

Doctor Forbes turned his horses about. 

“T fear I haven’t time to take you through { 
the park now, Gus,” ‘he said. We spent toc 
muck. time coming down here,” 

All right; drop me at the nenrest corner,’ 
he answered, l'U run over to our stables and 
harness my new proer. By the way,” added 
LeClereq, as they drove on, what a little beauty 
that was, to be sure. What a face, what eyes, 
and what a bewitchingly trim Sgure! Zounde! 
the poet hit it when he aaid,-—- 


” 





elect these ve ople 


'' Foll many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark fathomed caves of ocean benr 3 
‘ali meany @ flower is born to biueh unseen, 
And waste ita sweetness on the ¢ overt air.’ 


By Jove, I never dreamed we had a little beauty 
like that in our tenement, or I should have been 
down here collecting the rents long sgo,”’ And 
he laughed loud and long, 

“Why should you do that!” asked Gordon 
Forbee, bluntly. 

“ Why, to form ber acquaintance, t 
Can you wonder at that ?” 

‘** What could you have in common with this 
young girl whom we have just seen,” said the 
voung doctor, gravely. 

‘Don’t be such a etrait-laced fellow, Forbse,” 
laughe! his companion, “You make me sick, 

pon my word,” 

“ But you sre engaged to Mise Braithwaite, 
the banker's daughter,” said Gordon, 

‘Granted ; and J intend to marry the cool, | 
proud Maud Braithwaite all in due reason ; but 
tha’ will nob prevent-me from having a good | 
iime with a pretty young creature like this one 
when she drifte across my path, It’s the spice of 
life, my dear boy, to a Bohemian like myseif,’ 

i. is cruel,” said Doctor Forbes, sternly. “It 
igs uckind to the girl. Leave her alone. Never 
attempt tc see her again. Promise me that, Gus, 
and you will take @ load off my mind, Do nob 
tritle with that sweet, Innocent youtiz creature. 
You go your way, let her go hera, Forget her.” | 

Auguetus LeClereg laughed a queer Little laugh 
under bis ubick moustache, Wity not humour 
Forbes, 

"] guese you ars right after a 


aid, 


be sure, 





U, old voy,” he 
“Tt wouldn’t do either of us any good to 
know each other. I promise not to see her.” 

_ die gave the promise with the deliberate inten- 
tion of breaking if, 


| stand you, 


, for?” asked LeClercg, sharply, 





words, deep down in hie heart he had made up his 
mind to see the girl again that very evening, and 
it would nob be his fault if thab little beauty did 
not fal] desperately in love with him, Never 
mind Mies Braithwaite, what she did nob know 
wouldn’t hurt her a particle. 

He parted from Gordon, and as he walked 
quickly along his thoughts kept pace with his 
footeteps. 

He did not go to his father’s stables, but 
turned in quite an opposite direction, hardly 
pausing for breath until he found himself ad his 
father’s agent’s office, 

“Keep your seat, Jennings,” he said, in his 
indolent, drawling fashion, as the agent rose 


quickly from bis desk, profferiog a chair for his | 


vieitor, and quite mystified as to what brought 
biz eroployer’s son there. 

“YT want to havea little talk with you about 
those people in our tenement, if you have the time 
to spare,” 

“ Certainly, sir; as much time as you like,” 
replied Mr. Jennings, feeling much relieved. 


He had feared he might be there to discharge | 


him. 
pretty face and brown eyes and hair? What 
family does she belong to ?” 

“Tm eure you mean Miss Mous Tempest, sir, 
from your cercription, You do not know any- 
thing about her history, sir ; I’m eure you could 
not, There was no one who liked to speak of it 
to your father or yourself, fnasmuch as the rent 
waa still paid regularly up to a month or so.” 

“What are you driving at, Jennings?” said 
the young mac, impatiently. “3 don’t under 
Speak out plainly.” 

“ There isn’t much to tell, sir. The Tempests 
have been tenants of yours in that property for 
over twenty years. Mies Mong was boru there, 23 
well as her litile sister.” 

“What are you stopping short in your story 
“Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, a few months since the father got 
out of work, fell ill, and died. The mother 
followed soon after, and the young giz! and her 
little sister were thrown upon the world with 
scarcely a abilling. 

“T do not know what would have become of 
them if it had not been for the old woman who 
lives acrose the paseage, 

"She secured work for the gir] at. feather- 


zealous, watchful care, being especially watchiul 
to keep pretty Miss Mona away from the gaze of 
young men, and every hour in the day warna the 
girl against falling in love. 

‘They have a hard life of it, That pretty 
young creature scarcely makes enough to keep 
soul and body together, and J hear, too, that she 
has done not a little toward helping the old lady 
out with her rent aud keeps her from starving, 
She ie the best-hearted young girl I ever saw, 
and as good as she is pretty.” 

“How far back In her rent fs thie watchful old 
woman” asked LeClercq, abruptly. 

‘Quite two. mouths, sir,” replied Jennings, 


| wondering what was coming next, 


* Ab,” muttered LeClercg, triumphantly. 
“Well, get that young girl out of the honge on 
some pretext or other, and whileehe is gone turn 
the old party out of the house, bag and 
baggage.’ 


“She would hare no place to go to but the | 
poor-houre, slr,” eaid Jennings, in & voice that } 


was a trifle huaky, 

‘What is that to me, orto you?’ he retorted, 
harehly. “Ab, I have it,” he added, after a 
moment’s paues, “Get an order to take her to 
the poor-house yourself, See to it that no trace 
of her destination is left behind her--no clue for 
the girl to follow up. On the manuer in which 
this order is executed rests your position with us, 
Do you comprehend me?” 

" Perfectly, cir,” returned the agent, slowly. 

‘S See that io ic done this afternoon.” 

The agent bowed his caller out of the office. 
The door had scarcely closed upon LeClercq ere 
he gave full vent to his feelings in deeply 
routtered impracations, 

‘' This is the greatest scoundrel, behind all his 


Even as he uttered the | wealth and gentiemenly polish, thas ever trod the | 


“Who is the emall, sight young girl with the | 


earth. Now what possible object could he hays 

in wanting to get ‘that watchful old woman,’ « 
he called her, out of the way, except one!—t. — 
make love to sweet, Innocent Mona Tempest, and 
that would mean-—-” 

He did not finish the sentence even in his ow. 
mind, but shook his head sadly, He had young — 
daughters of his own, quite as sweet and fair a 
Monza, but he had always taken great care that 
Augustus LeClercq should never know of it and 
never meet them. 

In the rush of business cares Mz. Jennings soon 
forgot Mona ; but there were two who could no: 
forget her so easily during the remainder of that 
eventful afternoon—Augustus LeClercg, dashing 
through the park behind hie handsome pacer, ani 
Doctor Forbes, busy as he was ip going amoug 
his patients. He wondered why the lovely face 
haun ed him—a face that he had. beheld ou!y 
once, Why was it! 4 


CHAPTER Jil, 


Ir had been @ busy afternoon with Doctor 
Forber. It was a few minutes to seven ashe 
entered his carriage, ordering his coachman to 
drive as quickly as possible to the LeClercq’s 
residencs, 

He was to dine with the beautiful Grace, after 
ward accompanying her to the theatre. The great 
Patti was to appear in Carmen. 

The theatre would be packed from pit to dome 
by fashiouable people. 

The bidding ay the boxes had been spiriced, 
small forties being paid for the most prominent 
ones, 

Docter Forbes had secured one of the very best 
boxes, where, as his beautiful eweetheart 
ex pressed it, she could see and be seen. 

Gordon Forbes had promised himself that this 
opera should be an event in bis own life, for he 
would whisper into Grace’s willing esrs the story 
of his love in the midat of the mirth, the flashing 
lights, and the crashing music, and leave the 
opera her accepted lover. 

He well knew that her father and mother, ss 
well as her brother, favoured the match, I was 
indeed a pleasant prospect ; but even as he 
thought of it in his rosy day-dreams ‘the face of 
the lovely, pleading girl looking up supplicatingly 





ab him in the snow came between him and his 


| curling, and looks after the two orphans with | thougits of the dainty heiress, 


His arrival ab his destination brought bis 
reverie ton eudden termination. Grace was in 
the drawing-room, and received him cordially, 

“'T was afraid you would be late to-night,” sbe 
said, “and I had eet my heart on atriving early 
at the opera, It will bea grand crush, Al! wy 
friends are to be there.” 

“I am glad to please you by being bere,” 
he remarked, '‘ though I thought at one time 
this afternoon I ehould have to forego the 
pleasure of dining with you. A doctor is not 
always the meester of his own time, you know.” 

A little pout’ puckered the red lips for an 
instant, and the slender, arched brows met ir 5 
decided frowa, 

Before she had time to utter the words that 
rose to her lips dinner was announced, Offering 





Grace his arm, he escorted her to the dining: 


| TOOm, 


Mr. and Mrs. LeClercq were already seated at 
the table, 

The meal wes a most pleasant ove. Mra 
| LeClereq was a charmiug hostess, and then to be 
seated opposite the girl one loves iz a feast fn 
iteelf, eo thought Gordon Forbes. 

After dinner Mrs, LeClereg and her busband 
entertained Gordon in the drawing-rocm while 
Grace went to dregs for the opera, 2 

“T shall Rot keep you waiting,” she ssid, 
throwing back an arch glance ab him frora ber 
dark, velvety eyes as she glided from the room. 

She kept ber word, appesring shortly alter, 
finding Gordon alone in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
LeClereq had adroitly managed to send be 
husband from the reom on an errand, «od 
followed him a moment later, “ to give the young 
doctor a chance to speak to Grace, if Le had any- 
thing on his mind to say to her,” as she after 
ward told her husband, quickly shutting of bie 
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remark when he muttered something! about 
“ manwuvriug women.” 

For an instant Gordon Forbes almost loat his 
breath as he raised his eyes and saw Grace stand- 
ing on the threshold, wonderiog if that vision of 
loveliness Was an avgel or. @ wotaan. 


He understood notiting of the dotails of dress. | y 


All he caw wasa cloud of white filmy lace and 
gleaming satin, & | ariggpm beautiful face framed 
in a profusion of dark, curling hair, in which a 
diamond star gleamed and glowed like a thing of 
fire and life. Diamonds scarcely brighter than 
the sparkling eyes that looked laughingly, saucily 
into his own from the exquisite rose-leaf faca, en- 
circled the white throat and nestled close to the 
pink, shell-like ears, 

Her radiant beauty fairly bewildered aad in- 
toxicated him for an instant. 

“Can it be possible that. this gloriously 
peautiful girl cares for me” he aaked himself. 

He could hardly restrain the impulse of 
flinging himeelf on his knees before her then and 
there, and pouring out the story of his love. 

The maid had laid down the white ermine 
wrap, gossamer fan, and bouquet of white chry- 
santhemums, and had quitied theroom until her 
imperioua young mistress should ring for her, for 
there was yet @ r of an hour bo spare ere 
the carriage would’be at the door, 

With all the intuition of a finished society 
coquatte Grace Leclercq read her lover's secret 
in hie admiring, earnest ey 

“T startle hima by my loveliness,” she thought, 
(giumphantly, “de will bs sure to propose to- 
tett—-and—and—I shall accept him. I will 
return from the opera his bride.” 

They gaily for a few minutes, when 
suddenly through the mansion there resounded 
the peal of the silver door-bell, A moment later 
a servant appeared with a letter on a salver 
addressed to Doctor Gordon Forbes, 

“A messenger-boy brought it, sir, requesting’ 
that ip be delivered immediately,” said the foot- 
man. 

Gordon Forbes took it, and recognised the 
superscription on the “envelope as the writing’ of 
Doctor Matthews, one of the staff of doctors con- 
nected with the hospital, of which Forbes was 
the head surgeon. 

Young as Doctor Forbes waa, he had already 

performed some wonterful feats of surgery, and 
his skill was second to none, even in thab great 
city. 
_, | Will you excuse me, Grace—-Miss LeClereq— 
iti break the seal and read this a! once? It 
must be Important, I believe, when Doctor 
Matthews sends it here.” 

“ Certainly,” responded Grace, yraciouely, 

He broke the sea’, and ran his eyes quickly 
over its contents, 

[t read as follows, —- 


"Dear Doctor Forses,— 
: “You have alwaye requested me to 
taform you of any special case that might be 
brought to the hospital in your absence, and 
— might demand immediate surgical atten- 
ion 

“Such a case is now here awaiting the 
surgeon's skill—a pitiful case, A little gir! was 
brought into the hospital this afternoon suffering 
acutely from @ broken limb—-broken in thret 
piaces, 
_ “The surgeons in hed decided on ao 
immediate operation. I alone held out agaivat 
their opinfon until you could be communicated 
with, for if auyone can save the limb, you can. 
_ 2t Seems such a pity to have the child lose 
‘26 limb if human power can save it. She is such 
an unusually beautiful child, her whole life 
would be wrecked for ever after--if she lives 
through it, 
Mm “I know this will find you at the LeClereqs’ at 
‘tls hour, My dep sympathy in this case 
prompts me to communicate with you. In case 
I fail to find you within two hours’ time the 
‘aputation will have to be decided u as the 
omy course open to us to save the little one, 

* Yours, in great haste, 
“YF, A, Martagws.” 


“Grace,” he said, hoarsely, “an important 
matter calls me away. I—I—am sorry, but! 
cannot attend you to the opera this evening. I 
shall have to be at the hospital.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Grace 
LeClercq, haughtily. ‘‘I do not understand 

u 


He repeated his words, adding, — 

“ You know, my dear girl, a doctor's time is 
never his ows. He must forsake all his own 
pleasures to respond to the call of the sufferiug, 
the sick, and the dying. The doctors at the 
hospital wish to consult me about acase, I must 
leave you, and go there without delay.” 

“ Are there no other doctors there to attend to 
the case?" exclaimed Grace, angrily. 

“Yes, but they want me,” he responded. 

“Write them that you cannot come,” stie 
said, quickly. “The idea of wanting you when 
there are others who can do, jiusb as well |” 

“ They migh . not be able to,” he said, slow!y. 
“T must go.’ 

‘And I muat be disappointed in going to the 
opers,” she cried,’ ‘Surely you would not do 
that. I want to go to-night, Gordon,” she 
cried, eagerly, uttering his first name in her 
excitement. ‘ AU my friends expect me there. 
aie go! I tell you I have set my heart upon 

"You shall not misa it, I wili get your brother 
to take you.” 

‘No, I want to go with you!” cried the 
spoiled beauty, who had never been denied one 
wish in all her bright twenty years of girlhood. 

“Do not ask me when so much depends upou 
my presence elsewhere, dear,” he said, huskily. 
Surely you care quite as much as I do for this 
little girl’s fature—whether she be lame fox life 
or not.” 

‘*T want to go to the opera, and I waut you to 
accompany me there,” cried Grace LeClercq, 
angrily stamping her satin-covered little foot. 
Let that settle the matter. They will have to 
get along without you {” 

He shook his head. 


(Zo be continued.) 








MISUNDERSTOOD. 
—ni— 
(Continued from page 540.) 


“ And you ware innocent, poor girl |” 
"Yea, and that has been always my one 





consolation.” 


am dying, because I know that it is true; 

and before I die I should like to see my 

husband,” 

She spoke in a dreamy way, and a strange, 

unearthly look was in her eyes. 

“Was he rich?” questioned Mrs. Fralny, 

more to divert Lystra's thoughts from death 

than from motives of curiosity. 

“Yes. I was quite poor when he married me; 

but he never taunted me with my poverty.” 
“And you will go back to him?” - 

"No, I do not believe he would take me back, 

You see he thinks I have sinned against biz. 

I only wish vo see him—not to be seen by him— 

tben to steal away and hide myself until the end 

comes,” 

“Why not tell him you are innocent }"’ 

"I did that long ago, and he said I lied to 

him. How should he believe me now?” 

“If he aaw you looking so ill, — 80 poorly 


whilst he has plenty, he surely would pity and 
help you!” 

“His pity“and bis help would kil! me,” 
feveriahly, 


" Toes he live very far away?” : 
“ About seventy miles, I think,” 

“Then how will you reach him? We have uo 
money.” 

“Theve thought of a way to get some. As 
the day wears on I may feel bétter, and then I 
will go out and put my plan into execution.” 





Gordon Forbes suddenly sprang to his feet. 


“You must not laugh at me when I say I, 


"T cannot teil you now, because I want to give 
you a pleasant surprise—perhaps the last I shall 
ever give you. If I live to come back from my 
old home I will return to you.” 

The dull day wore by, and tm tho afteracon 
Lystra, eaylng she waa better, prepared to 
oui. Mrs, Frainy rose too, but Lystra said, 
quietly,— 

“T want to go alone,” and so passed oud. 

She was gone about an hour, and when she 
returned there wasa flush on her face, an eager 
light fu her large eyes. 

She stood by the table in front of Mra. Frafay, 
and slowly placed three sovereigns before the 
woman's astonished eyes. 

“‘My dear,” she began, then looking up at 
Lystra uttered a little ery. “Ob, what have 
you done with your hair?” 

“Sold it {” softly, and taking off her hat ber 
head shorn of all its beautiful hair, 

"The money is more than welcome, but I can’t 
bear to think that you've losh your chiefest 
charm,” 

“ Say my only one,” aadly, ‘‘I think now my 
hair is gone nob even my husband would know 
me. I may venture near sim now, at a distancs 
may see and bless him for all his past goodness,’ 

“ You are not far from being an angel in your 
way of forgetting and forgiving.” 

"To fs not for me to forgive,” dreamily. 
“You see I did not love him, although I’ mar- 
ried him.” 

“ Sure that was a mistake?” 

“Yes; but I believed him when he said | 
should grow to love him. That was not where 
L wronged him. But before I. knew him T haé 
loved another man—oh! more than life itself ; 
and I never told him that, So when he learned 
it he was angry, Aad circumstances were 
against me—he thought I had wronged him 
cruelly. I cannot tell you more; the recol- 
lection of that dreadful day makes me faint and 
heartsick now.” 

“ Well, dearie, aay no more; you know that 
I bélieve you, Why will you not write to your 
husband ¢” 

“Qh! I could not do that; be would believe 
poverty alone made me turn to him, and I could 
not touch one penny of his money whilst he 
thinks me guilty, I would die first!” 

“ Well, [ suppose you know best; but if your 
husband is good and kind, as you say he is——” 
_ “Tet him rest, perhaps he has almost for- 
gotten me and the piio Ive him. I would 
not reopen his wound), ~;.«emind him of his 
wretched wife {'’ 

The morrow came, acd Lystra wae too fll to 
move, and she insisted that the little dainties 
she needed should be paid for with her share of 
the three pounds, which she had divided equally 
with Mra. Frainy. At last she declared her- 
self well, and proposed starting for her home, 
It was a cold day, witha promise of a heavy 
snowstorm, and her companion would fain have 
rauaded her to remain in London, But 
yatra’s resolve was taken, and nothing would 
turn her from ft So she bade Mrs. irainy 
good-bye, avd started on her journey. She 
travelled third-class from Kiug’s Cross, and one 
kindly woman, noticing her worn, weary look, 
lent fer sundry wraps “just to keep ye warm- 
like,” she said. When they reached Hitchin 
their fellow-traveliers gob out, and they were 
left alone fora time. The elder woman looked 
into the other's eyes and sald, — 

“You mind me of my daughter Jenny—bow 
old might you be?” 

Nearly twenty-three!” 

“Ab! she was twenty-four when she died, 
dear heart; but your eyes are like hers, and— 
and I feel drawn to ye. May I kiss ye?” 

Lystra lifted her white face to the woman, 
and tears were in her eyes, and her poor lips 
quivered, 

“Your kindness does me good!” and ker 
voice was scarcely above a whisper; “it is so 
long since anyone has wished to kiss me!" 

* Poor lass ! and so you are in trouble t” 
"Yes, but it is nearly over now!” 

“T am glad to hear ye say that!" nob com- 





prehending that Lystra meant the end of all waa 





“ Whas is it you mean doing !” 


near at hand for her. 
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When Lystra slighted from the train {t was 
yet light, and fearful of recognition she loitered 
about the fields until dusk should settle over the 
land. Large fakes of enow were already falling, 
and she was cold and weary. Once or twice sho 
eat down to res!, and in the distance she could 


iesery her old home, saw the smoke ascending | 


from the chimneys, thought of the comfort 
within—of her poverty and friendlessnevs, and 
dropping her face on her hand sobbed like a tired 
child. 


And all this weary while ‘what of Courtney ! 

Unwaverlagly he had adhered toe his deter- 
mination, unweariedly he had sought her—now 
and sgaia he imagined he had got a clue to her 
hiding place, and had followed it persistently 
unti] he found he had been lured on by a will-o’- 
the-wisp. Then he would take up another, 
only again to be decefved—again baffled and 
disappointed, So through weary weeks and 
mouths he had toiled on until hope was spent, 
and remorse grew into a terrible pain, 

Had he driven her to death} At that thought 
he would groan and pray Heaven not to let 
her death lie at hie door, He thought of her 
as he had first known her, eo young, vo happy, 
so trustfrl, He thought of her as he had seen 
her, kneeling, praying her husband ‘to believe 
her SS eee too, the drooping 
figure he had followed down the “ Christmas 
Steps,” and wo onder od miserably into what lower 
depth of poverty she had fallen. 

And now, as Lyutra wandered in the fast 
falling snow, Courtney Rayne was following 
in her track, feeling assured that at last he 
had got the game in his own hands, that he 
should overtake Lystra, and restore her to Mr. 
Rivers. 

The enow covered the pathe, blotted ont the 
familiar landmarks, aad Lystra stood dazed In 
the midst of desolate fields. It was growing 
dark, she was weak, footwore, and faint, and no 
me was near. She leaned against a tree, and 
reseed her chill hands to her brow. 


“Ob!” she sobbed, “whata home-coming ia | 


this!” 

Then her 
first home-coming, when her husband had kissed 
her, aod whispered his hope that they should be 
very happy. 
over her, and ehe had just sufficient consciourness 
left to know the danger of it, and struggled on, 
blinded by snow and wind 

At last she came to a row of cottages, and re- 
coguized them for Mr, Rivers’s new buildings, 
and said to her tired soul,—- 


“ Not far to go uow ; I ought to know the way, | 


but < fear I have forgotten it, with other things 
I would remember,” 

Her one thought was to steal to the library 
window and look her last on her husband, It 
had been his habit to sit there after dinner, be- 
fore rejoining Eveiyn and herself. 

“Ob, Heaven bless him!” murmured the 
white lips, ‘‘ Heaven bleee bim for ali his good- 
ness to me. lam giad to think he wi!l soon be 
free of me now ; he will be happier without me.” 

.ud now she had wo tears, and no bitter 
thoughts for those who had brought 
grief and poverty, joneliness, and au early death. 

She stumbled on, blinded by the snow ; uscon 
sciously she left the oeaten track, and wandered 

elpleasly through what seemed to her never- 


ending fields, 


[twas so dark she cou'd see nc ‘hing before 
her, could not even guess how far she was from 
home. It was getting quite late when she at 
last saw the gliromer of distant lights, and steered 
her course for them. 

Nearer acd nearer came the man, her first and 
last love ; higher in his heard ewelled the tide of 
paselonate gratit ude bo Heaven, because he would 
now soon come up with her, and the weary weight 
of veworse be lifted from his soul. 

He had obtained certain information con- 
cerning Lystra which he felt convinced was, 
without doubt, irue, and two hours after she left 
Loudon he was following in her track. 

He would see her again, he told himself, speak 
with her, assure her she had nothing now to 
ear from him, tell her of his long and almost 
hopelesg search, and, above all, 





thoughts wandered away to that | 


A strange lethargy was stealing | 


| wife. Rayne, what ia it ? 


her to | 





would be the | 


first to inform her of her husband’s unchanged 
love, his renewed faith in her innocence, 

He sprang lightly on to the platform, and 
looked about bim fora power, and. one speedily 
drew near, Of him he ascertained a woman had 
arrived two hours before, and had gone off 
towards the fields, 

“A poor, pale thing,” the man added, “ who 
ag half dead with cold; she wae ill-clad, 

Courtney paid him for the information, and 
hurried off In the direction pointed out by the 


porter. 

“ Then,” he thought, “ she has not come down 
with the intention of seeing him. What cas she 
be doing in the fields on ash a night as this?” 

The fast falling snow had covered up her foot- 

rinte, and there was nothing to guide him to 

er ; perplexed and amnged he turned towards 
Mr. Rivere’s. He had longed to return with 
Lystra, but as he could not ee this, the next 
best thing was to go to her husband and beg him 
to join in the search for her; she surely could 
not have wandered far away in two hours, 

Over the chill meadows, and now the lights 
shone from library and drawing-room, flooding 
the garden, lessening the gloom of the avenue. 

He opened the gate and entered, walked 
quickly cones the naked trees, and then, his eyes 
becoming more used to the uncertain light, saw a 
dark object crouched or lying on the hall steps. 

A great joy came upon him, and he ran 
forward ; bending down he looked at the pros- 
trate woman, and, changed as she was, knew her 
for Lystra, Her arma were outspread, and her 
head, shornof the lovely hair he had been wont to 
praise, lay upon them ; her eyes were open wide, 
and fixed. 

‘* Lystra,” he said, in the lowest of tones; and 
when she did not answer, repeated with a vast 
trouble in his voice, ‘ Lystra,” and atill no 
answer, 

Then, through the stillness and the gloom, 
rose & hoarse cry of such utter agony and despair 
that it brought Mr. Rivers from the library into 
the hall. He flung open the door, and a man, 
enow-covered, with blanched face and avguished 
eyes, ataggered In, bearing in bis arms an inert 
fora, 

With a cry, “ You have brought her to me,” 
Mr, Rivers caught her to himself, ‘“ My wife, my 
She has fainted,” 

Courtmey followed him with unsteady step 
into the library, say him place the sti!l, cold form 
upon a couch, and, with & never-to-be-forgotten 
groan, flung himeelf prone on ths floor beside 
her, 

“Oh, Heaven ! oh, Heaven! she is dead | and 
I killed her.” 

“She is nod dead,” the other said, madly, 
kissing her white face. 

Then Evelyn stole in, and sobbed, as she clung 
about him. 

‘* Father, father ! it is too true. 

Like a child he suffered her to lead him away, 
moaning only.— 

“Tuo late! too late! ” 

o a ” 4 . 


Years came and weut, bringing peace to Mr, | 


Rivers sad joy to Evelyn, who was happily 
married, and in her love and her chiidren’s 
Ww iam Rivere at times almost forgot his dead 
wife, or thought of her with a paiviese love, per- 
haps he was growing ol?, and nothing seemed 
now eo bard to him as in the bygone days. 

But Courtney Rayne, for Lystra’s dear sake, 
lived always alone, a reracrvefu! solitary ; for him 
no new love came, no sweeb home ties were 
formed ; all bis sou! was buried with the woman 
who, for his sake, had been so cruelly wisjudged. 


[THR END.) 








Goon taste rejecte excessive ulcety ; it treats | 
little things as little things, and is not hurt by | 


them, 


THINKERS are ag ecarce as gold; 
whore thought embraces all his subject, who 
pursues it uninterruptediy and fearless of conse- 
quences, is a diaraond of enormous size, 








but he | 
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TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


Fee Tilus, Gaide and Catalogue (259 pages), 4, 

“ How to open a Cigar Stores, from £30 to £2,000." 
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FACETL#E. 
Mas. Gapstz: ‘What an a worried, 
anxious, despairing look Mrs, Goodeoul has,” 


Mrs. Dabble: “ Yes, I guess she’s s doing 
her own work and gone to keeping sek ee 

Mzs. pgs FasHion (at a children’s party): 
Marie!” Nurse-girl: “ Yes, ma’am.” Mrs, 
de Fashion: “It's time for us to go home. 
Which of those children is mine +” 

Warren (at club restaurant): “Ready with 
your order, aah?” City Sporteman (back from 
a week's fishing): “Give me some fich; I’m 
tired to death of other things.” 

“] nave here a reprieve for you from the 
Home Secretary,” said the Governor of the pri- 
gon to the callous murderer. ‘ Ah,” replied the 
latter, “no noose is good news, as the proverb 
says. 

‘I mvrENDED this poem merely as a pot-boiler,” 
said the young man, in a lo explanation, 
“That's a good Idea,” said the Editor, ‘ Take 
it home, and let your mother start a fire with 
it,” 

Jmmuy: “ You're afraid to fight ; that’s what 
itis,” Thoraas: “ No, Lain’t ; but if! fight my 
mother’ll know, and lick me.” Jimmy: “How 
will she find out, eh?” Thomas: “She'll see 
the doctor going to your house,” 

TRAVELLER gg to write his name on an hotel 
register); “* an historic hostelry, I 
believe #”? Host (proudly): “ Yes, sir, one of 
the oldest hotels in this country, sir.”. Traveller: 
“So I supposed—from the pena,” 

‘WiLL you tell me how soon the nine 
o'clock train start?” asked Mrs. Bustle of 
the ticketagent. “In just ten minutes, ma’am,” 
said the agen, consulting Mr. Dock. “ Will you 
be so good as to tell me what time it is now if 

Tramp: “Tt fs needless to ask you the ques- 
tion, madam, You know what I want.’ Lady: 
“Yes, I know what you want badiy, but I’ve 
only one bar of soap in the house, and the ser- 
vant is using it. Come again some other time,” 

Jacn’s Mamma : ‘* There were three slices of 
cake in the a men Jack, and now there are 
only two, ow does that happen?” Jack: 
“Tt was eo dark in there, mamma, that I didn’ 
see the others,” 

Brosss;: “I was ata spiritualist’s ecance last 
night and had a talk with my dead wife.” 
Slobbs : “ Weren’t you sceptical?” "I was at 
first, but when she asked me if her halo was on 
straight I was fully convinced.’ 

‘Tr you do not want your own life insured,” 
eald the agent, “ how would you like your hus- 
band’s insured?” “ My husband, ia it? Sure, 
he’s no good to me at all. Insured, is it! It’s 
the Icike av him that’s betther.dead than aloive, 
bad luck to him J” \ 

MacistraTe: “You were broyght here last 
night in a condition of maudlin Intoxication. 
What bave you to say!” Topington: “ You 
see, your worship, I went out with some friends 
and opened a few bottles, and then before I knew 
it—— Oh, well, your worship, you know how it 
is yourself,” 

A REFRESHMENT bar on a northern ra!lway is 
kept by a veteran baker. A sprightly young 
traveller complained of his ples the other day, 
The old man beeame angry. “Young man,” he 
said severely, ‘I made ples before you were 
born.” “ Yea,” responded the traveller, “I faucy 
this must be one of them !” 

Tye two fair maidens had fallen to quarrelling. 
‘You wear a shocking bathing suit!” declared 
the fret, “You play poker!” exclaimed the 
viher, The first maiden drew up haughtily. 

There's a good deal of difference between the 
two,” she responded, icily. ‘In poker, you only 
“"— your hand!” 

“Jang, I saw’ that policeman speak to you. 
That's the third policeman I've seen cpenkian to 
you this morning. I can't allow that!” “No, 
maam., But the policemen always do admire 





baby so— can’t help stopping and askin 
about him, ey all say as they’ve never fo 
such a fine child!” . 


Mr. Honns: “ Maudie, this paper says sewing 
{s to woman what whistling is to » man.” Mrs, 
Hobbs: “Ie that so} Well, bere, take Dick’s 
trousers and whistle a couple of patches on them, 
while I go to the matinée.” 

“Whr, Mr. B.,” said a tall youth to a little 

m who was in company with half-a-doven 

age men, “T protest you are so very sruall, I did 

not see you before.” “ Very likely,’ replied the 

gentleman, “J am ke  sixpence among six 

copper pennies, not easily perceived, but worth 
the whole of thera.” 

Mrs. Newnrcn: “I have been saying to New- 
rich I really must have more heip. Do you 
know of a likely parlour-maid}" Mise Feline ; 
“My own is just leaving, and I sm sure she is 
exactly what you wish.” ‘ How would she suit 
me if she fs leaving yout” “Oh, she is only 
leaving me because she objects to cleaning 
silver,” 

Ayn er told of the late Bishop of 
Colchester, y he was having tea with a 
lady friend ; the cakea,were handed to him, but 
he said: “No, thank you.” “They are home- 
made, my Lord,” said the hostess. The Bishop 
put on his eyeglass, and examined them. After 
a short time, he sald: “So I see, No, thank 
you.” 

Dr. Portman: “I understand that you young 
ladies have organised a debating society, What 
do you talk about?” Ethel: “Well, the eub- 
ject at the last meeting wae: ‘Which is the 

ore to Blame in the Present Difficulty, Spain 
or Venezuelai’ But we realiy spent most of the 
time talking about Dolly Dariog’s new bicycle 
costume.” 

‘* Wren I took you into partnership,” said the 
indignant father, “I expected you to Be untiring 
in your devotion to the interests of the business.” 
The son took one foot down from the desk long 
enough to strike a match to light his cigarette. 
“Well, so IT have been,” sald he. “You never 
have noticed me tire myself yet, have you, 
dad t” 

Ay old Scotch sergeant was going hie rounds 
one night to see that all the lights were out in 
the barrack-rooms, Coming to a room where he 
thought he saw a light shining, he roared out : 
* Put out that light, there!’ One of the men 
shouted back; “It’s the mune, sergeant!” ‘‘{ 
dinnsa care a tacket what it is,” the sergeant said; 
" pit it oot.” 


Tue man who was stauding on the ledge of a 
fourteen-story window and washing the outside 
of the plate-glass paused In his work a moment 
and loo inside at the pale-faced men sicting 
at the various deske in the room, ‘‘ Poor devile,”’ 
he said to himself, “Some men will do moat 
anything to make a living!" And he whistled 5 
tune and went on waehing the window. 

Barser: “ Hair’s getting a little thin, sir, 
ShalI——,.” Testy Customer: “I prefer it 
that way.” “Yes, sir. Shampoo}”’ “No, I 

to have my hair just as itis,” “ Yoo, air, 

ike to have your whikers trimmed vp 2 
little”? “No, My whiskers are exactly as I 
want to wear them.” “ Yes, sir.” (Inspecting 
himself in the glass after the operation.) ‘' You 
didn’t take that smudge of coal soot cif my 
cheek.” ‘ No, sir. I didn’t know but you pre- 
ferred to let it stay there.” 

Tits young physician was tired when he re- 
turned from his evening's calle, but ae he settled 
back in his easy chair, and bis pretty wife of only 
a month or two took a seat beside him, he asked, 
affectionately: “‘And has my little wife been 
lonely?” ‘*Ob, no,” she said, animatedly, ‘‘ at 
least, not very. I’ve something to busy myself 
with.” “Indeed!” he said, ‘What is it!” 
“Oh, I'm organising a clas. A lot of young 
girls and married women are in it, and we're ex- 
changing e ces and .teaching each other 
how to ” “What do you do with the 
things you cook }” he asked, interestedly. “Oh, 
we send them to the neighbours, just to show 
them what we can do, There’s one lodging: 
house gets most of it. Ite great fun.” “ Dear 
ttle woman,” he eaid, leaning over and kissing 
her. ‘Thoughtful of your husband’s practice ; 
always anxious to extend it,” 


—~—_ 











“Tsuprose you are fond of Shakespeare }” 
said one actor to another. “Of course I am,” 
“Then why ix the name of humanity do you 
insist on acting his plays }” 

Youne Verisorr: “Oan’s you give me some- 
thing to brighten me up?’ Chemist: “This is 
a pharmacy, eir, vot a place for performing 
miraclez,” 

Otp Lapy: “That* parrot I bought of you 
uees dreadful language.” Bird Desier; “ Ab, 
mum, you should be werry careful what you ses 
sfore it; it’s astonishing how quick them birds 
pick up anythink.” 

Daveursr : “ Waen't Julius Cesar one of the 
strongest men that ever lived, pa?’’ Father: 
“What makes you ask that question?” 
Daughter: “I was just reading that he threw 
& bridge over the Rhine.” 

Visrron: “ Who do you take after, Bobby, 
your papa or mamma!” Bobby Jones: ‘* That 
depends ; when Aunt Sarah’s here, ma says I 
take after her folks, and when Uncle Jones is 
here, ma says I’m » regular Jones, They're both 
r-rich |” 

latruzr Boy: “How soon are you and Sie 
goin’ to be married?” Accepted Sultor: “She 
has not named the day yet. [hope she does not 
believe in long engagements.” Little Boy: 
“She doesn’t I know, ’cause all her engagements 
have been short.” 

JMPOSSIBILITIES NOT Posstpix.—- Deacon Jasper : 
“ Your voice doeen’t seem to be juite so power- 
ful sa that of our last preacher. Are you sure 
that you can make all the congregation hear 
what you say!” Candidate: “ Well, not those 


| who atay at home.” 


Mirouay: “Where do you intend to spend 
your vacation this summer!” Clapton: “I’m 
not going soywhere.” Mildmay : “ How's that!” 
Clapton : “My next-door neighbours have gone 
to Blackpool with their parrot, and I'm going to 
stay ab home now and get a good rest.” 

"Say, Briggs, old boy, one moment How 
do you ztand on the financial question? The 
time is at hand when every man should come 
out and declare himself, Thia is a serious matter, 
and if must be met,” “ Excuse me, old fellow, 
but there is another serious matter that must be 
met.” ‘What's that?” “My mother-in-law 
by the eleven o'clock train, Good-bye.” 

Scxrsprzr; “T always make {t a point to sub- 
mit my poems to friends, for suggestions and 
criticisme, before publication, and I have brought 
some pages for you to lock over.” Bibbler: 
“' Um-—-yes, of course; but why not take it to 
Nibbler?"” Scribbler: ‘Huh! He's a born 


| idiot! The last time I showed him a poem he 


found fault with it.” 

Av a school treat held in St. Heliers, Jersey, a 
few days ago, the children were allowed to have 
& row round a tiny pond, on payment of one 
half-penny ahead. A little girl, having bought 
her ticket, said to a lady who was citting near; 
“I'm going.” “ Are you}” replied the lady, 
“Yes,” eaid the child. And, gazing wietfully 
ecroas the pool, ‘I've never been away before,” 
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TO LADIES. 
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SOCIETY. 


“Tae Princess of Wales will stay with the King 
aud Queen of Denmark until the middle of 
October. 

Tus Dake of York isto be the guest in Scot- 
aud of the Duke and Duchess of Fife and of the 
(Queen. 

THe Queen intends to stay at Balmoral uatil 
the second week in November, when the Court 
will remove to Windsor Castle. 

A TRADESMAN in Aberdeen has iust finished 
constructing @ toy barrow for | ttle Prince Eddie 
of York, The frame is of ash, the Ilning of 
walnut, and the mountings are plated. On 
either side is the Dake of York's crest, and the 
young gentleman's names adorns the front board. 
Tre Grand Duke Alexander Michailovitch, 
who is married to the Grand Duchess Xenle, 
sister of the Czar, is in a wretched state of health, 
so much so that he bas been obliged to retire 
from the Russian Navy, and has been ordered by 
his physicians to spend ihe autumn at Ai-todor, 
his beautiful domain in the Crimea. 

THe marriage of Princess Marie, second 
daughter of the King and © ieen of the Helienes, 
and the Grand Duke George Michailovitch is to 
take place at St. Petersburg in November, and 
il is probable that the Duke of York will be 
resent at this wedding az the representative of 
ue Prince and Prineesa of Wales. 

Tue Duchess of Connaught has taken to the 
cycle, and practises with ber daughters—pri- 
vately-——in Bagshot Park, but she never intends to 
ride on the public roada iL the Connaught 
family are just cow taking special ‘interest in 
sycling and the Bicycle Brigade at the Aldershot 
Army Maneuvres Much horssflesh and forage 
wi s saved by the wheelers performing des- 
natch duty, 


Tue Queen looks forwar 





| 











pleasure to seeing hor Imperial grand-daughter, | 


fur whom Her Majeety has ever had the deepest 

feelings of sfection since was #0 early 

orphaned, The young Empress on ler part 

greatly reveres and loves her august grand- 

mother, and is rreatly attached to her mother’s 
a lo } 


he 
sbe 


L ae Shae 
ihe greatest 
guests. 

’ Tue betrothal of the 
lands to 


possible pl 


susure to 
yagen of the Nether- 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar is 
sunounced, The Grand Duchesa of Saxe Weimar, 
who is next heir to the Dutch throne, is the 
aunt of the (jueen. rince Bernard fs a grand- 
son of the Grand Duchess Sophis, being the 
younger 2 her only son, the Hereditary 
Prince Charles, who is married to hia cousin, s 
daughter of Prince and Princess Hermann of 
Saxe-Welmar. Princo Bernard was born in 
April, 1878, so that he is sixteen months older 
than Queen Wilhelmina. 

Tue large double saloon which has been used 


Prince 


for many years by the (}ueen for her journeys to | 


and from Scotland has been reconstructed and 


redecorated by the london and North-Western 


Company. The corridor which connected the 
day saloon with the bedroom carriage has been 
removed, and the bodies of the two coaches have 
een united, and now form one saloon of uniform 
width throughout, and sixty feet in length. The 
owpartments (bedroom, dressing-room, maids’ 
vod luggage-room) of tue uight carriage remain 
i formerir, but the change will make it eaefer 
for the Queen to go from one part of the saloon 
o the other. The under carriage has been 
eutirely altered, and the will rua in future 


MOON 


on twelve wheels, avranged on the bogie prin- 


ciple, 

Tas Duke and Duchesa of Coburg are anxious 
to settle their son, Hereditary Prince Alfred. He 
is a fine young fellow, and will celebrate his 


The visit is one calculated to give | 
hostess and } 
! 





STATISTICS, 


Sorentists predict that 100 years hence there 
will be no such thing as an facurable disease, 

THe average walking pace of a healthy man 
or woman ix said to be seventy-five steps a 
minute, 

Statistics show that in Germany's popula- 
tion of 59,000,000 the females outnumber the 
males by nearly a million. 

Tue bicycles manufactured in England during 
the present season, according to reliable statis- 
tics, number 800,000. 

Tre Thames Tunnel was seventeen years in 
course of construction ; the original estimate of 
eost was £250,000; the actual expenditure 
£600,000. . 





GEMS, | 


Tr is ignorance that delights in controversy, 

No one is useleas in this world who lightens 
the burden of it for another. 

To give a suggestion, or even serious advice, 
to another may be kind and wise, but to press 
sither beyond certain limits is beth rude and 
impolitic, 

Epveation is not to fit a man or woman to 
fill a certain position in life, but is the making 
of the boy or girl to be what he or she ought 
to be in life. 

THE possession of power, however great it may 
be, does avt bring with it the knowledge of 
how to use it, A sceptre is 5 plaything to a 


ek ae Sa aie | child, an axe to Richelieu, to Napoleon the 
d with the keenest 


lever that overturned the world. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BakeD Berry Rorws.—Roll rich biscuit dough 


| thin, cut {bt into little squares, four inches wide 


and seven inches long; spread over with berries ; 
roll up the crusb, and put the rolla in a dripping 


} pan just alittle apart; pub @ piece of butter on 


each roll, spices if you like ; strew over a lar 
handful of sugar, and a little hot water; setin 
oven, and bake like dumplings; serve with sweet 
sauce. 

Parsigy JeuLy.—Take a quantity of fresh 
parsley, and putit in a jelly pan or enamelled 
pan, and press it down a little; cover with cold 
water ; put it on thé fire, and boil gently for 
about half an hour, and —_ it twice through a 
jolly bag; to each pound of juice (se pound fsa 


| pint) add one pound of sugar, put on the fire 





and boil for about twenty minutes pretty smartly; 
put in jelly cans. 

BortzD Bere Ham,—You must have the beef 
nicely pickled, then wash it from the brine and 
roll it tightly into a round, and tie it tightly with 
string ; have plenty of water hot but not boiling; 
putin the beef aud let it boll for five minutes, 
then draw it back from the fire and let it simmer 
with the lid close for a quarter of an hour to each 
pound, aud one hour over; the simmering must 
be very gentle; take the pan from the water and 
let the ham partly cool in the water. 

Ox Kroygy Srewep Waors.—Wash and dry 
au ox kidney ; take a good deal of the fat out, 
but do not spofl the shape of the kidney ; put one 
teaspoonful of dripping in a small pot or stew 


| pan when hot, jug the kidney round and round 


twonty-second birthday in Uctober next, Several | for several mioutes ; then put in one breskfast 
young Royal ladies have been thought of for him, | cup of water and puton the lid, and let it stew 


but it ie not decided to whom he is to be 
betrothed, he idea that his gather will abdi- 
yate in his f.,our when he is married and settled 


very slowly for two and a half hours, when it will 
be eoftand good. Half an hour before it is ready 
putin afew small onions, some nicely sliced 


is gaining ground. Tha Duke is very fond of | carrots and turnips, and some pepper and salt, 


Kugland, and the Duchess, although eminently 
suited to reign, fe accustomed to euch great 


| 


They will be ready when the kidney is, A little 
mustard may also be added to the gravy, if 


arts that Coburg gives her but limited acopa, | liked, 





ion it 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tumsarers of nearly the same shape and dimen. 
sions as those employed to-day have been found 
in great numbers in Pompeii.. They were of gold, 
silver, glass, agate, marble, and other. semi. 
precions atones, 

Tx the Baidar valley, uear Balaklava, ie the 
Crimea, there stands a walnut tree which must 
be af least 1,000 years old, It yields annually 
from $0,000 to 100,000 nuts, atid ia the property 
of five Tartar families, who share its produce 
equally. 

A pecutiarrty of the blind Is that there ia 
seldom one'of them who smokes. Soldiers and 
sailors, accustomed tc smoking, and who have 
lost their sight in action, continue to smoke for a 
short while, but soon give up the practice. They 
say it gives them no pleasure when they cannot 
see the smoke, and some have said they canuci 
taste the smoke unless they see it, 

Tue diving apparatus Is one of the latest 
objects to which the telephone has been applied. 
A sheet of copper [a used in place of one of ihe 

Jasses in the helmet, and to this a telepkone is 

xed, so that the diver, when at the bottom of 
the sea, has only to turn his head slightly in order 
to report what. he sees, or to receive instruction: 
from above, 

Tere are “mounted” muraea in Taodia in 
connection with the army, ‘The Indian Govern- 
ment now grants a mouthly allowance of thirty 
rupees for the keep of horse to each lady of the 
Indian Nursiog Service. These moun nurses 
must ail be ladies of good social position, and 
they are required to undergo three years’ training 
in a general hospital. They sre called Her 
Majesty’s Nursing Sisters, and may be ordered 
on active service In any war. As a reward for 
special service they receive the Order of the 
Royal Red Cross. 

Rariway companies test the colour-vision of 
engine-drivers and signalmen with a bunch of 
variously-coloured wool; from hich candidates 
have to select sud match corresponding shades of 
different colours. A further tesb is made by 

lacing before an employé a diagram with smell 
Black , Rees upon it, which have to be accurately 
counted, and a series of red, green, blue, and 
yellow discs, which have to be pronaptly cis 
tinguished. A night-test, is made by making « 
candidate name the colours exhibited io a haad 
lamp and in a fixed signal-lamp at various 
distances. 

Sommsony hag been experimenting, and finds 
that glass is a substitute for granite in cemotery 
work, Glass gravestones are inexpensive, ex- 
tremely durable, and slmoat without serious 
objection of any kind, They are nob porois, 
therefore will absorb no disease or unplea 
sant odours. The elements have practically uo 
effect on them, aud it is said that inscriptions 
placed on them will be everlastingly enduring, 
and after a couple of centuries will be as fresh 
and bright as on the day they were setup, This 
idea waa developed by watching the wear of the 
glasa in the port-holes of steamers.- This resists 
the heaviest shocks of the waves, and is more 
durable than any other known aubstance that cau 
be used for this purpoze. } 

Tuenn are certain well-defined facts about 
birds which seem to prove that they have 4 
means of communication with one anothe:. Thus 
the hol of crow courts in certain parts of the 
Shetland Islands is common, A or field is 
selected ag a court, and the session s, The 

i are conducted sfiently, and after the 
crow has convicted the whole court falls 
upon the ners, and they are promptly exter- 
minated, Ornithologists are of the opinion that 
the young rook convicted of ro is in- 
veal punished for doing eo, In the early 
spring young rocks will steal sprigs from the nest 
of their eldera. While the eldere are away they 
begin their depredations, The young thief is 
usually found out and convicted, and eight or te2 
rooks proceed ab once to the nest of the robber, 
and, by way of punishment, they ecatter bis 
newly made house to the four winds. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. 7.-—A verbal promise is of no value. 
Rover.—The Compania wag launched In 1692. 


Icsonast.—No Bank of England notes are iseued 
twice. 

Axxiovs.—-Bhe can bequeath her separate property as 
she pleases. : 


Cuntosrry.--They are not exactly common, but by ne 
means rare. 5 

L. 0.—Let him take the case Into ¢court;.tf he does 
not, sve for the deposit, : e 

Vexvs.—-The height.of the Venus @! Medici is not 
oulte five feet two inches. 


Yourcer Son.—The eldest son has no claim above the 
mother and the other children, 


Par.—Ivelapd ia an island ; Scotland, England, and 
Wales constitute anotber island. 

Wivozawenn.--It is eleven miles in length, and ite 
extreme width is about one mile, 


Discvrse.—It 1s customary to advertise the change, or 
to give notice to persons interested. 

Hovsewtre.~-Whole cloves scattered around the edge 
of the carpet is exce[Jent for moths and bugs. 

TertoraLer,--No person in Norway may spend more 
than threepence at one visit to a publleheete 

TroveLED.—If the deceased was unmarried and leaves 
no will the mother and each of the brothers take equal 
shares. 

In Deve Dierreas.—The convict way be released at 
the aes a certain number of years by virtue of good 
conuuct, 


Poonworm.—To cashier an officer of the army or 
navy te to dismiss him from the service, and. disqualify 
him from ever again entering it. 


Tesper Heanrev.—To bathe the face and eyes with 
rose-water ig the quickest way to remove the traces of 
those telltale but moat comforting tears. 


‘RAMMARIAN, Horse is both singular and plural like 
sheep; but if you prefer to say horses in the plural you 
do not offend against strict grammatical rule. 

A Baoren Heaat.—Accor to your statement you 
have been most heartlessly jilted ; nevertheless, we are 
rather disposed to think your escape a lucky one. 


Canvip Fauewp,—There is no iimit to tho 
amount of intoxteating liquor any householder may 
possess as long as he is not under suspicion of selling it, 


InpicWANT.— He must not only sive up the name of 
the author of the article but also apologise, if the 
individual slandered is content to accept that bare 
recomperse, 


CuaTI5,.— tomatoes will remove almost any kind 
of stain from hands, and they can also be used to 
great advantage on white cloth, removing ink spots as 
well as many others. i 

T. ©. M.—The sound of thunder may be heard for 
twenty or twenty-five miles. With ear to the 
ground much yy Lightuing is reflected for one 
houdred and fifty to two roles, 

) P. G.—To clean the vases easily end well, drop into 
eacu one a few pieces of cho; Beste, skin and all, 
and shake vil posh the ina le water ; the vege- 
table actd will polish the in a few minutes, 

Ysrvous.—A simple and almost invariably effective 
wey lo remove a fishbone or other substance lodged in 
the throatis togive the patient a plot of silk, and forty 
minutes afterward an emetic of of zinc, 

Goo,-—The names Gog and Magog are not Hebrew, but 
arederived from the Sanskrit and Perslan, Iogends 
concerning them in various parts of Asia, Bu- 
rope, and even Magog means a “great moun- 
tain. 


§. 5. 3 —~Mix in a basin 2 pint of water and two table- 
spoonfuls off of vitrial (1d. worth from chemist) ; ateep 
the sponge im thia fer, say, two hours, wring it out 
several , then rinse thoroughly in clean water, and 
it should be as good as ever, 


_ tocurt.-—Qaustic soda and soft (or black) soap might 
59 put inte the tank, previously half filled with water, 
en’ then set over a fire to-boil; when the dirt is dis- 
lodged, rinsing the tank with clean hot. water will take 
awoy any remnant of soap and soda out of It. 


De.icate—Jt is a mistake to suppose that night air in 
towne is unhealthy. In most cases it is Garer between 
ten ut night and six in the morning than any other part 
ot ‘oe twenty-four hours. it is beneficial to sleep with 
‘he window open 4 inches from the top, and the door 
hightly closed, 

- ‘MN AST. Hold the arms at full length in front of 
oo ete ae See Lean 
the aria Ww quickly, as x to th 
backs ¢ = ay touch tach rot bebind the ‘back 
of the bedy, @ pair dumb-belle, and 
titcugh the same exercise ; me ng 


_ Fire.—Put a quorter of am ennce of Suoric acid into 
an earthen v ; be careful that the vessel] is earthen, 
Se nothing elee will answer. Mix together two ounces 
= 488 flings and one of steel filings, put them into the 

uorlo acid, then teuch each part of the work to be 
joined with the iaivture and put them together. 








Ooox1z.—It is a Scottish dish, of which the name 
signifies stuffed heads, It consists of the heads of 
haddocks, stuffed with a mixture of oatmeal and salt, 
flavoured with onions chopped small, an r, to 
which the rous of the haddocks are sometimes added. 


Navrinve.—Captain Matthew Webb's most famouse 
swim was across the BE Obannel, snd taking the 
currents into account, which would drift him very con- 
siderably from the straight line, it is vertain his course 
on that occasion could not have been much under furty 


D. O-—The di a counse! uud Queen's 
counselor in the event of @ king being on the throne a 
King’s counsel— is su to be able 
to appear as the ’s advocate, Both are entitled 


and gown ; 
silk; and the former is of ‘* stuff,” 
BA, spamming GAH = pe to Benge orgs Fong y 
7 preven laying u; carpet; le 
of the alewr- walker bed. a etrip af sheet metal—iron, 
zine, or Mg wie wide and long that when Ee his 
feet out of bed they will rest upon the metal cold- 
ness felt will tavariably awake 
Vivien.—It is made with half a pound each of grated 
cocoanut and chocolate, a quarter of a pound of ground 
sweet almonds, one pound of powdered = and a 
Uttle ciunamon mixed to a with te of egg. 
Line some little pans with paste and fill each one |} 


|} with the mixture ; then bake it: a quick oven, 


IT 18 BEST. 


Mortmrs, 1 see you with you nursery light, 
Leading your babies all in white , * 
Christ, the Good Shepherd, ies mine to-night, 
Y carries e 
And that ie best] y $i 


JT cannot help tears when I see them twine 
Thetr fingers in yours, and their bright curls shine, 


On your warm ; 
But the Saviour’s is purer than yours or mine ; 
Be can love best ! 


You tremble each hour because your arms 
nee ee your heart is wrung with alarms, 


And sore oppressed ; 
My prey: oben safe out of reach of harms; 
And is best. ‘ 


bang even now 


You know over yours 
iing slow 


Pain and disease, whose 
we ee z 4 tro, 

@ in ‘a gardens run to en 

And that is best, sain 


You know that of : the feeblest one, + 
And 


dearest, long yeare alone, 
Unloved, ‘unblest : ; 


Mine are cherished of saints around God's throne, 
And that is best. 


You must.dread for the crixoe that sears, 
Dark guilt enwaebes by repentant tears, 

And unconfessed ; 
Mine entered spotless on eternal years, 

Oh, how rauch the best ! 


But grief is selfieh, and I cannot see 
Always why I should so stricken be 
More than the rest ; 
But £ know that, as well ae for them, for me 
God dia the best ! 


Arnurre.—Running is the great beautifier of figure 
and movement ; it bg muscular development, strong 
heart action, and I . The muscle comes 
where it ought to be, the a) the loins 
hold — — ese and t _— — ay 4 
corr ous, was running w maie the 
Greek en 


Heriess.—Obvicusly you must advertise in the daily 
pepers for a situation as fitter to an electric company, 
or gain access to the postal directories in the two citles, 
and send applications to all the electric firms named in 
them : we cannot enggest any other way lu which you 
are likely to succeed, except you choose to go round the 
firms personally. 

A. B. C.—Boil twenty-five pounds of grease in two 
oy of strong Lb Next day add another pailful of 

ot lye; also.on the foliowing day, 1f there should be 
grease 02. the of the soap. Afterward add a pailful 
of hot water cach day until the barrol is filled, If this 
a ia not just what you want, we will publish 
another ; 


Puzziry.—Corn is a term that comprehends all the 
cereals—wheat, oats, barley, and maize—but is used in 
a restricted sense in some countries ; thus, in Scotland 
oats are called corn both ip stalk and kernel; tn the 
United States, again, maize fs always spoken of as 
= ; these peculiarities of speech distinguish naticn- 

ties. 


, orange pesl, dandelion root, 
gentian, camomile and hops, each one ounce ; of alcohol, 
thirty-seven and a half ounces ; of water, thirty-seven 
and a balf ounces. Ina closely covered vesgel steep the 
solids in the liquids, occasionally wel! shak them 
together. When the eagence of the solids is exhausted 
strain and add efx fluid ounces of simple syrup, nix 
and bottle, 


Jran.—Take of stillin 





Lover or Tomwatrors.—Cut into quarters two quarts 
of tomatoes, and sprinkle over with salt, Set. aside 
until next day, when the julce should be squeczed from 
them, and botled with a quarter of a pound of sha\lote, 
some whole peppers and bruised ginger. Bot! slowly 
for one half-hour and strain it, Rub through a stiainer, 
add to the liquid, and boil for a balf hour. 


Szvy as 4 Porer.—Grate one ounce of castile soap 
and add to ita tesspoonfal of red pepper; put them 
into a pitcher and pour on them half a pint’ of boiling 
water: stir until the contents are diseolved. Add, 
when bottling for use, 5 little alsohol. Make freque) % 
applications until the limbs are in a glow, Afterward 
rub on the affected part a little sweet oil to relax the 
muscles, 


Don's Misrress.—Give your dog a dose of sulphur, 
a teaspoonful of the powder in milk, which the 
will lap if coaxed to it, or mix it {nto butter,. 

and put that bit by bit down hie throat; wash him 
every day with soft soap and water, and anoint hie sore 
places with sulphur ointment; keep him comfoxtahle 
ea-eor'y and let him have wholesome nourishing food— 
no beet. ( 


Darstr.—Boil a quart of milk, to which a tablespoon- 
ful of rice has been added, in a double boiler for two or 
three hours, or until it is reduced to a thick cream. If 
the flavour of raisins is liked, » few stoned ones may bh 
boiled with the rice, Qool and freeze. When partly 
frozen add a pint of aweet cream, either plain or 
whipped. A wineglass of sherry at the same time ts 
also an improvement. 


Pinarone.—The servants of professional men, army, 
navy, and medical, are supposed to have special right to 
wear cockades upon their hata, so also have the servants 
of the nobility ; but asa matter of fact, the strict dis- 
tinetion of former days is lost now, and any man who 
thinks his money counts for more than profession or 
title can mount tho cockade distinction upon his 
servants’ hate. 


Canrixss.—After coming in out of the rain let it 
down «and stand it on the handle, that it mg Paps | in 
this position ; the water will thus drip from the edges 
of the frame, and the cover uniformly. A silk 
uxdbrelia is much injured by being left open to dry ; 
the silk becomes stretched and stiff, and will sooner 
split thus cared for. When not in use let the folds be 
loose, not fastened down; the creases are less apt to 
eplit fron this usaye, 

A. 6. 8. peund flour, one egg, good pinch of 
galt, one breakfast cup of milk, half teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Mix in a bowl the flour, baking 
powder, and the salt. Beat up the egy, and pour the 
wilk among it. Then stir this in among the flour, a 
listle at.a time, gi when mixed smooth a good beat- 
ing to the whole. Grease a small roasting pan with 

dripping, pour in the mixture, and bake till firm. 
it up in squares, and 
use now, as too many new potatoes are not 

Jopy.—Koep pouring soft boiling water through the 
stain, the on affected being strained over a cup or 
basin ; if staion will not move rub in a little pow- 
dered borax, and ponr on more bolling water; for 
flannel, however, boiling water is not good, you must 
use y tepid or slightly warm water. When the 
staina gre removed the ent should bo soaked, and 
then carefully washed by the correct system for 
flannels, If you are not accustomed to the work you 
had far better send it to some cleaner. 


Unnmarer Ons.—Be patient and let affaira take thelr 
If yon are really fond of this young map, 
why not be just a little yuiet until you see what the 
future has in store for you? If he recovers his health 
be will ap te your consideration. If he does not, 
ou will have shown proper respect for on@who has 
a and probably ie very fond of you, Either way you 
will be doing what is suitable and womanly, and’ 
ly will lose nothing, except possibly a few enter- 
which at reost amount to but little, 


Fiora.—Add half a pound lime chloride to 1 pint of 
water, let it atand with frequent stirrings for 24 hours, 
then strain through doubled muslin, and add to it 1 
quart of water. Immerse each sheet of mildewed paper 
separately in the solution, letting the paper lie flat ina 
shsllow dizh ; the stains will disap) quickly. The 
Ba r must then be laid separately in clean shallow 

ae quite covered with clean water, while a stream 
of clear running water is ke —— over them for 
some time. If any trace of the lime chloride be left ia 
the paper it will rot it. To treat water-colour drawing 
In this way we should say would rnin them. It is often 
@ in cases of mildewed engravings or otber- 

nted matter. 








bay Lompow Reaper can be sont Atay rb of the- 
world, Three-haitpancs Weekly ; or Quarterly 
One Ghliting aod Kightpence. ; : 


Act Bace Nomerns, Parts and Votumss are in prin’, 
and may be had of all Bookvellers, 


KOTIOR.—Part 422, Now Ready, price 
tree, Rightpenoe. Also Vol. LKV!., boun 
40 


N06, pont. 
in ciocth, 


Tax INDEX to Vou. LXVI. is Now Ready; Price Que 
halfpence. 


Penny, poet-free, Three-hal 


@@ Asc, Lerrees vo ee Appnmssp ro THe Rorror o 
Tus Lospow Ruaven, 834, Straad, W.C. 


44¢ We cannot undertake to return reflected manc- 
soripta. 


use with meat. It is good to- 
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WHO SAWED THE 


Exact_y three years ago, dating from the time | 
these ‘lines are written, Mr. John Neale found | 
himself in a condition that he couldn’t account | 


or. It had reference to his health, and in 


describing it he uses a short and emphatic expres- | 


sion. 
to tell you (and him) a little anecdote with a 
mora! in the tail of it. 


Up Westmoreland way lives an acquaintance | 


jof mine by the name of Blackburne. Between 


Now, before I quote his expression I want | 


his house and a near-by village runs a brook 


across a field. Over the brook at a certain point 
is (or was) a bridge consisting of a plank about 


ten feet long and fifteen inches wide—part of a 


short cut to the village—used by many people, 
Blackburne among the rest. One night last 
summer, Blackburne started for the village by this 
path. Arriving at the brook he stepped boidly 


on the piank as he had done a thousand times | 


before. Alas! however ; the plank snapped in the 
middle and dropped him into the water. 
all in a second, 

crawled out again. 


sawed the plank nearly in twe on the under side. 





Now, Mr. Neale says he ‘fell into” a low, weak | 


health. So 

fall? In his 
sawed the plank ? 

“in April, 1892, 


ot 


aida he 


State 


did. 


indeed, he 


” he says, ‘I seemed to have 
energy left. And yet only the other day, so 


< 


ne 

to speak, I was a strong, healthy man. 
, Le, 

thing I took notice of was a bad 


mouth, and then | began to spit up a sour fluid. 


But why | 
case, as we may say, who | 
| unawares. 


The first 
taste in the | 
| thieves might. 


had no appetite, and often when I sat down to | 
my meals [ couldn’t touch a thing, scarcely ; and | 


I 


} 
what did 


eat gave me a deal of pain in the 
chest, around the sides, and between the shoulders. 
worse. it was as though my body needed food 
while my appetite refused it, if you can under- 
stand that. 

My heart would 
jump out its place, 


on account of it 


| could not rest at night 
and often had to get out of bed 
't the At this time 1 was 
man for the North Eastern Railway at Hull, 
as I went about work [ was often so 
feared I shouid fall ln 
months I lost one and a-half stone, and 


and move abc 
be 


icly 


room 


anal ny 
. 3.9 
Biacy | 


th ree 


in the street. 


for the Proprietor, at 334, St 


PLANK ? 


was so weak I could hardly walk. I was under 
a doctor all the time, who said my heart was 
weak, and it might lead to serious consequences, 
He gave me medicines that did no good, and as 
I went about my legs ached and my knees trem- 
bled under me. 

“In August I had to give up my work, and 
people said I] looked like a man booked for the 
other world. In September my mother said she 
thought Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup might 
possibly help me, and got mea bottle from Mr. 
Cousens, Analby Road. When I had taken it a 
few days I began to mend. My appetite was 
better, food gave me no more pain, and I rested 
well at night. Therefore I kept on taking the 
Syrup, and gradually gained susngths the 
dizziness and trouble at my heart leaving me. 
Then, in three or four weeks, | got back to my 
work and have not lost a day’s time since. At 


| the date of this writing | have got back the 
It was | 
He simply /e// zx, and then | 
Some ill-disposed person had | 


weight I have lost and am as strong as ever, 
(Signed) John Neale, Everthorpe, North Cave, 
near Hull, April sth, 1895.” 

Our good friend's ailment was of the stomach--- 
indigestion, dyspepsia—it is all one. Oh, what a 
sly, subtle ailment it is, withal! No thief has a 
softer step nor knows better how to catch you 
It is upon you even before you begin 
to feel that there is really anything the matter. 
Then, when it takes possession, what a lot of 
miscellaneous mischief it makes! It ransacks 
your body-house from attic to cellar, as a gang oi 
It makes you fancy you have got 
a dozen diseases instead of one only. And that 
bad blunder leads to mistaken treatment, delay, 
suffering, and perhaps death. It is a pity people 


' do not know, or do not think, to take Mother 
The gnawing at the pit of my stomach was even | 


Seigel’s Syrup the very day they commence to 
feel as Mr. Néale felt. But dear, dear! they have 
got to hear of it first. And that is why we keep 


| talking about it, and printing articles about it 


throb and beat as if it would | 


from year’s end to year’s end. : 
Mr. Neale is now a signalman on the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway—a competent, faithful man, 


| respected by all who know him. 


| will never 


| 
| 
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He will never be ill in like manner again. He 


“fall into” illness as deep again, for 
he will be watching out for the enemy that saws 


the plank. 





